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Art.  I.  LeSures  on  Education^  read  to  ^  a  Society  for  promoting 
reafonable  and  humane  Improvements  in  the  Difcipline  and  Injlruc^ 
iim  of  Youth.  By  the  Rev.  David  Williams.  8vo.  3  vols.  15s. 
boards.  Bell.  _  London,  1789.  _ 

^  H  AT  a  fubjeft  fo  interefting  to  man  as  the  improvement 
of  his  moral  ftate  by  the  culture  and  diredHon  of  his  ta- 
'Icnts  and  propenfities,  fliould  draw  forth  an  unwearied  fuc- 
^ccffion  of  endeavours  to  illuftrate  it  with  new  arguments  and 
frelh  experiments,  is  a  confequence  both  natural  and  advan* 
tageous.  For  how  little  foever  particular  plans' and  propofi- 
Etions  may  tend  diredfly  and  intrinfically  to  promote  the  end  in 
view,  yet  every  new  fpeculation  that  is  laid  before  us,  with 
feme  exceptions,  of  which  we  (hall  prcfently  make  mention,  de- 
monftrates  that  it  is  ftill  an  objeft  of  public  care  and  folicitude, 
excites  in  the  breads  of  the  community  a  general  ardour  for  the 
and  gives  a  fort  of  fafliron  to  fentiments  that  mud,  for 
mod  part,  terminate  in  fome  benefit  to  humanity,  however 
Icapncioufly  diredled  by  the  defedls  of  judgment,  and  the  illufions 
imagination.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  no  collateral  ad- 
ivariiagcs  can  weigh  againd  the  injury  refulting  from  any  attempt 
P  relax  our  motives  to  care  and  circumfpeftion,  by  propagating 
Rbfard  notions  refpefting  the  efficacy  of  unalfided  nature,  or  a 
Contrary  pcrfuafion  of  the  incorrigible  depravity  gf  the  humai> 
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heart ;  nor  ought  we  to  regard  without  abhorrence  any  corrupt 
endeavours  to  loolbn  the  foundations  of  morality  by  pretending 
to  teach  it  feparately  from  religion.  Taking  up  the  fubject  in 
a  general  view,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  confidcrable  im. 
provements  have  obtained  in,  oUr  prablice  at  this  advanced  pe¬ 
riod,  in  comparifon  of  former  ages,  of  ages  Icfs  favoured  by  the 
influence  of  religion  and  philofophy. 

rhcle  confidcrations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  fome  radical 
and  pniverfal  defect  liiall  have  entered  Into  all  our  (chemes  and 
plans  for  this  purpofe,  to  Idifappoint  the  tendency  of  fuch  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  excellent  advice,  that  appeals  to  every  man’s  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  connected  with  every  man’s  intereft.  The 
great  advantages  held  out  to  us  by  many  of  thefe  propofals  muft 
be  felt  by  all,  and  none  can  deny  the  powerful  Vecommenda- 
tions  to  notice  which  moft  of  them  poflefs,  if  their  parts  be  fe¬ 
parately  attended  to ;  but  when,  with  that  avidity  which  is  lo 
natural  to  human  reafon,  we  aim  at  embracing  the  w^hole  fyftem, 
w’e  find  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  praSice  attended  with 
provoking  difappointments,  and  followed  by  defpair  and  morti¬ 
fication.  Thofe  particular  parts  which,  w^hen  feparatel  y  viewed, 
produced  in  our  minds  conviction  and  regard,  w’hcn  confidercd 
with  a  reference. to  the  whole,  put  on  an  appearance  of  difpro- 
poftion  and  defornaity,  we’  wonder  at  the  ftrange  deductions  to 
which  they  are  made  fubfervient,  and  condemn  ourfclvcs  for 
liitening  to  propofuions  that  are  fufceptible  of  fuch  extravagant 
conclufions,  and  are  capable  of  lending  their  aid  to -a  fyftem  of 
opinions  fo  contrary  to  common  experience  and  common-fenfe. 
T  hefe  confeq’uences  are,  however,  feldom  imputable  to  the  pro- 
pofitions  w'hich  firft  gained  our  affent  and  approbation ;  they 
are  artificially  and  impofingly  attached  to  them  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  author^  who,  fetting  out  perhaps  with  the  upright 
intention  of  iiiveftigating  truth,  and  promoting  the  good  of 
mankind,  no  fooner  gets  light  of  a  fyftem,  however  iiidiftinft 
and  remote,  than  every  wifh  to  elucidate  the  fubjeCt  makes 
room  for  the  vanity  of  raifing  himfclf  to  a  fort  of  fovereigii 
authority,  and  of  ftretching  his  laws  and  empire  over  fome  en¬ 
tire  province  in  the  regions  of  philofophy,  W'here  his  fenev  may 
rtxert  an  uncontrolled  domination.  'There  is  another  tribe  of 
fyltem-makers,  whofe  errors  are  of  deeper  criminality,  .and  more 
malignant  and  fatal  in  their  origin  and  refults ;  who  live  in  per¬ 
petual  hoftility  with  their  own  underftandings,  their  own  iiite- 
rcfts,  and  their,  own  repofe,  and.facrifice  the  fare  and  lafiing 
enjoyment  of  honeft  fame  and  felf-approbation,  for  the  vain  and 
perilous  glory  of  paradoxical  eminence.and  audacious  fmgularity. 

I'hough  the  operation  of  this  fatal  propenfity  has,  in  no  fmail 
degree,  multiplied  our  labour  and  retarded  our  progrcls  ino’^t' 
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fcarch  after  phyfical  truths,  yet  the  firm  oppofition  of  fenfe  and 
experience,  together  with  the  irrefillible  power  of  fcientific  de- 
dudlions,  have  been  nearly  able  to  expel  it  from  thofc  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  Its  influence  therefore,  at  prefent,  is  al- 
nioft  totally  confined  to  metaphyfics  and  morality.  Thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  however,  thanks  be  to  God,  are  not  left  to  the  mercy 
of  fuch  arrogant  ufurpers  ;  a  great  and  fteady  light  is  held  out 
to  us,  liifficient  to  enable  our  reafon  to  preferve  itfelf  untainted 
in  its  fearch  after  truth,  by  human  vanity  or  human  error.  ,  It 
has  been,  therefore,  at  all  times,  peculiarly  the  intereft  of  thefe 
proud  fchemers  to  violate  the  facred  league  that  fubfifts  be¬ 
tween  morals  and  religion,  to  burft  afunder  the  bonds  which 
united  them,  and,  having  once  deprived  morality  of  thofe  great 
and  awful  fanftions  by  which  it  was  explained  and  guarded,* 
calily  fubjeft  it  to  a’  mere  human  and  fluctuating  philofophy,  and 
varioufly  perplex  and  torture  its  principles  to  accommodate 
their  various  fyftems  of  grofs  infidelity  or  faftidious  refine¬ 
ment. 

When  this  fpirit  of  fyftem-making  was  once  gone  abroad, 
it  was  impoflible  for  fo  inviting  a  field  as  education  to  remain 
long  uninvaded.  The  fluctuating  ftate  of  men’s  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  the  multiplicity  of  objeCts  it  refpeCted,  the  endlefs 
variety  of  ways  by  which  the  genius  and  faculties  are  to  be 
drawn  forth,  according  to  the  various  conftitution  of  his  mind 
and  predominancy  of  his  paffions,  the  mixt  confiderations  that 
arife  from  taking  into  view  the  relations  fubfiflirig  between  the 
external  and  internal  condition  of  a  human  being,  the  fhort  in- 
fight  we  have  into  the  nature  of  ideas  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind;  all  thefe  dark  and  intricate  circumftances,  which  attend 
the  theory  of  education,  gave  but  too  much  room  for  vifionaries 
of  all  complexions  to  refine  and  fyftematife  to  whatever  degree 
the  turn  of  their  thoughts  and  principles  might  carry  them.  It 
ood  equally  expofed  to  the  rcgardlefs  fury  and  barbarous  at- 
cks  of.  the  licentious  Mandevilie,  and  the  foft  and  feduClive 
races  of  the  penfive  Roufleau.  At  the  head  of  fyftem-makers 
n  this  branch  of  human  inquiry,  we  place  thefe  oppofitc  vi- 
ionaries,  diametrically  oppofite  indeed  in  their  premifes,  but 
onfpiring  in  their  conclufions  to  promote  the  fame  deftruCIive 
tnds.*  The  one,  with  a  ftrange  and  affeCfed  cxcefs  of  romantic 
efinement,  attempting  to  deprive  the  helplefs  nature  of  infancy 
f  all  correction  and  culture  ;  the  other,  urging  with  defperate 
edacity  the  natural  and  inborn  wickednefs  of  man  as  a  reafon 
W  withholding  inftruClion  for  fear  of  increafing  his  power  of 
Soing  evil.  This  propofes  to  poftpone  all  culture  as  ufelefs, 
^hen  wc  are  moft  open  to  imprefiions,  and  moft  undetermined 
3  our  courfe ;  and,  becaufe  our  difpofitions  are  naturally  corrupt, 
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the  other  would  advifc  to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  moft  eafily  oppofcd  and  fupprefi'eil :  the  (me 
would  ruin  the  caufe,  like  Fabius,  by  delay,  the  other  carries 
delblation  and  flaughter  before  him  with  the  fwdrdof  Marcellus. 
^'he  injury  therefore,  which  education  and  humanity  fuft'er  from 
fuch  corrupt  fyftems,  can  be  compenfated  by  no  excellence  or 
ingenuity,  difplayed  in  particular  parts  of  them ;  and  there  is  no 
mani  who  is  actuated  by  a  fincere  love  of  the  fpecies,  but  muft 
look  with  indignation  ujx)n  all  thofc  who  value  the  pofl'ellion  of  i 
difhoneft  fame  above  the  great  and  common  caufe  of  truth  and 
religion. The  writings  of  Maiideville,  indeed,  if  read  at  all,  are  read 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence;  Roufleau  has  ftill  his  votaries; 
and  we  fear  that  few  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  refpcct  his  fyftem 
only  in  part,  are  in  reality  polTellcd  of  judgments  fevere  enough 
to  rejcift  thofc  feducing  theories  which  give  to  his  work  an  ir- 
rcfiftible  power  of  the  imagination. 

.  I'hefe  obfervations  will  juftify  a  concluGon  that  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  every  fcheme  hitherto  pro- 
pofed  for  the  improvement  of  our  plans  of  education  has  been 
attended,  has  been  the  prevailing  tondnefs  for  Angularity  and 
fyftem,  and  the  too  little  regard  (hewn  to  that  almoft  boundlcfs 
extent  to  which  human  life  is  diverfified,  and  that  vaft  variety 
of  relations  and  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  through  which 
the  condition  and  w'ants  of  our  nature  are  modified.  For  thefe 
reafons  we  think  a  few  plain  rules  arc  beft,  which  may  keep  in 
view  the  great  and  manifeft  duties  of  humanity,  univerfally  in- 
teHIgiWe,  univerfally  pra£licable,  diverted  of  the  parade  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  inculcating  a  Ample  and  natural  courfe  of  proceeding. 
When  once  we  bring  the  fubjciSl  irito  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical 
difcufTions  we  prefently  lofe  fight  of  practice  and  utility,  and  feek 
only  how  wc  may  conftru6l  a  fyftem  lofty  and  impofing,  and 
appearing  to  be  the  refult  of  deep  refearches  into  human 
luiture. 

After  treating  the  fyftems  of  others  with  fo  little  ceremonr, 
the  reader  will  admire  our  boldnefs  in  venturing  to  bring  for- 
w^ard  one  of  our  own  ;  in  deftance,  however,  of  thofe  who  would 
leave  uninftrudled  nature  to  produce  her  fruits  without  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  or  thofe  who  contend  that  the  imagination  fhould  alone  be 
regarded  in  tender  infancy;  or  thofe  who,  with  greater  plauli- 
bility,  di'rc<^t  us  to  hold  before  it  nothing  but  thofe  pure  and 
perfect  forms  of  morality,  fuch  as  it  was  taught  in  ancient 
fchoofr,  and  furnhhed  by  man’s  unaided  reafon.  In  oppofitioa 
to  all  thefe,  we  venture  to  propofe  that  religion  be  made  the 
^reat  and  leading  objet^  in  the  education  of  youth ;  that  everv 
inftrudtiofi,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  brought  in  aid  of  this  greatci^ 
good  to  mankind;  that  on  this  every  principle  of  morality ^ 
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built,  tvtry  habit  formed,  and  every  opinion  adjufled, '  Here  wc 
find  a  boundlefs  fcope  for  the  natural  and  fprightly  curiofities  of 
childhood,  an  excellent  exercife  to  their  opening  faculties,  and 
afufficient  incitement  to  all  the  virtuous  feiifibilitics  and  ardours 
of  their  minds.  We*  confider  religion  as  the  fun  in  the  fyftem 
of  education,  the  great  and  mighty  difpenfer  of  light  and  life  to 
the  whole,  and  capable,*  by  its  attraftive  power,  of  maintaining 
to  every  part  its  proper  place  and  deftination  in  the  order  of 
things.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  reafon,  which  delights  in  a.falie 
notion  of  independence,  that  has  prevented  us  from  profiting  by 
the  Ample  aid  of  religion  ;  and  hence  have  arifen  all  that  refine¬ 
ment  and  perplexity  in  thofe  parts  of  ever)'  fyftem  of  education 
which  refpeft  morality.  The  cold  propofitions  of  ethics,  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  fitnefs  of  moral  obli¬ 
gations,  can  make  but  fmall  impreflion  on  the  feelings  or  un- 
derftandings  of  children,  and  require  a  thbufand  artifices’  and 
expedients  to  enforce  them.  But  the  injunftions  of  religion  arc 
plain  to  the  apprehenfions,  and  interefting  to  the  hearts,  of 
youth ;  they  make  a  ftrong  appeal  to  their  fenfibilities,  and  de¬ 
mand  thofe.  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
the  bofoms  of  children  are  apt  to  overflow.  Befides  all  which, 
they  fumilh  a  folution  to  every  moral  queftion  that  can  arife  in 
their  minds,  and  are  a  fafe  guide  in  every  critical  cafe  and 
anxious  dilemma. 

To  give  to  religion  its  due  and  permanent  efFcdf  pn  the 
mind  is  then  the  great  art  of  education ;  and  every  effort  is  to 
be  ufed  to  ftrengthen  its  influence  till  it  grows  into  a  deep  and 
refdute  habit,  that  no  accidents  or  viciflitudes  can  in  future 
diflodge.  This  habit,  rightly  called  a  fecond  nature,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  forerunner  of  reafon ;  it  is  from  noble  and  ingenuous 
prejudices  formed  by  early  ufe  and  inftruftion  in  the  minds  of 
children,  that  the  reafon  infenfibly  receives  a  happy  bias,  and  is 
pre-engaged  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  religion.  Without  at¬ 
tempting,  therefore,  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  fpeculations  of 
our  own,  we  will  venture  to  propofe  this  general  rule  :  Let  the 
great  ftrefs  of  education  be  laid  on  habit  as  the  m'oft  a£fivc  and 
univerfal  principal  of  excellence  or  depravity  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  always  gets  the  ftart  of  reafon  in  every  emergence 
and  temptation  of  life ;  and  when  early  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  vice,  it  is  that  which  gives  our  bad  propenfitics  that  irre- 
fiftible  preponderancy  which  has  induced  fome  to  arraign  the 
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•  There  is  not  a  quality  or  funftlon  of  body  or  mind  which  docs 
feel  the  influence  of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature. 
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jufticc  of  Providence  for  denying  us  a  capacity  to  control  the 
influence  of  our  depraved  appetites.  But  view  it  on  the  fide  of 
virtue,  and  we  behold  a  firm  and  faithful  ally  that  gives  our 
reafon  the  victory  in  moft  of  her  contefts,  and  fupports  her  in 
the  moment  of  defeat  and  the  extremity  of  defpair  ♦.  The  fen- 
fibilities  and  affections  of  the  mind  are  the  immediate  fource  of 
foine  of  our  nobleft  exertions ;  but  their  remote  and  mediate 
operations  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  greateft  and  moft  impor¬ 
tant  aCls  of  our  lives,  and  how  direCtly  thef«  are  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  habit,  every  .man’s  experience  furnifties  fufficient 
teftimony.  It  neceflarily  follows  then,  that  at  the  time  v/hen 
they  maintain  the  greateft  afcendancy  in  our  breafts,  and  reafon 
is  proportionably  feeble,  our  whole  attention  Ihould  be  devoted 
to  thefe  bufy  and  potent  agents,  every  emotion  ftiould  be  induf- 
trioufly  watched,  every  ominous  burft  of  paffion  ftiould  be  uni¬ 
formly  fuppreffed,  while  every  benevolent  emotion  ftiould  be 
mellowed  by  ufc,  and  cheriflied  by  indulgence.  From  adopting 
thefe  principles  it  is  plain  how  much  fimplicity  refults  to  the  art 
of  education,  how  ftiort  and  eafy  her  rules  are  rendered,  and  in 
how  great  a  degree  we  are  enabled  to  difpenfe  with  thofe  refined 
and  complex  fehemes,  thofe  nice  and  arduous  expedients,  which, 
fuppofing  them  certain  of  fuccefs,  require  more  leifure,  more  pe¬ 
netration,  and  more  tenmer,  than  the  common  lot- and  common 
infirmity  of  man  will  fiifFer  him  to  bring  to  the  caufe. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  digrefling  a  little  from  the 
ordinary  track  obferved  by  reviewers,  in  as  few  words  as  pofliblc, 
to  aflert  to  religion  an  important  branch  of  her  prerogative,  of 
which  many  writers  on  education,  fome  more  audacioufly  than 
others,  have  attempted  to  deprive  her ;  or  to  which  they  have 
irreverently  forgotten  to  acknowledge  her  claims. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to  think  that^  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  forgotten  the  book  before  us ;  by  thus  laying 
down  our  own  fentiments  on  the  fubjeCf,  we  conceive  ourfelves 
privileged  to  ufe  fewer  words  refpeitting  the  tendency  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  performance,  and  are  faved  the  trouble  of  dwelling  long 
upon  a  work  which  we  fcruple  not  to  call  a  weak  and  milerable 
production,  equally  deftitute  of  elegance,  fancy,  and  argument. 
Had  the  book  fo  far  deferved  the  notice  of  tl^e  public,  by  any 
particular  and  detached  paffages  of  value,  as  to  demand  at  our 
hands  a  regular  account  of  its  plan  and  contents,  difficulty 

*  '  I  blefe  God  heartily  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  religious 
education,  which  is  an  invaluable  blefling;  for  even  when  I  funded 
it  leaft  it  Hill  hung  about  me  and  gave  me  checks'.’ 
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©f  doing  this  would  have  been  Infuperablc;  fince,  after  having 
given  it  ajll  the  attention  which  a  fenfe  of  our  duty  could  force 
from  us,  we  were  not  able  to  carry  away  with  us  one  general 
idea  as  to  any  point  of  importance  in  the  methods  of  inftruef-r 
iug  youth.  Of  thofe  experiments  which  the  author  had  made 
upon  the  young  gentlemen  entrufted  to  his  care,  we  think  wc 
comprehend  enough  to  pronounce  them  vifionary  and  aft'edlcd 
in  the  higheft  degree.  What  we  moft  admire  is  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  art  the  author  poflefles  ,of  writing  myfterioufly  upon  plain 
fubjeds.  We  muft  own  that  words  are  not  flagrantly  mifapplied, 
or  grammar  outraged,  in  many  places ;  and  withal  there  is  a 
folcmnity  and  importance  in  the  air  he  aflumes,  which  at  firft 
interefts  us,  and  feduces  us  onward  in  the  hope  of  being  at 
length  rewarded.  Our  patience,  however,  is  foon  worn  out, 
and,  upon  carting  our  thoughts  around  for  fome  hint  on  which 
they  may  repofe,  we  fee  every  where  a  barren  profpecf,  and 
find  jthat  we  are  not  wealthier,  after  all  our  travel  and  toil,  by 
one  folitary  idea  of  worth  and  utility.  Much,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  miltake,  very  much  would  the  author  be  obliged  to  that 
ingenious  reader  who  could  comment  fo  fucccfsfully  on  his  work 
as  to  attach  the  fmalleft  meaning  to  many  of  his  fine  and  folemn 
fcntences,  fmee  to  fuch  a  one  he  would  be  indebted  for  fome  in¬ 
formation  to  which  he  had  been  an  utter  ftranger.  The  titles 
which  the  author  invents  for  his  fe£lions  have  feidom  much  rela-^ 
tion  to  any  matter  contained  in  them.  One  of  his  chapters  i$ 
entitled  ‘  Schools,  Images  of  Life.’  The  chapter  treats  of  the 
duties  of  life,'  national  charafters,  -and  the  faulty  conduct  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  preceptors.  The  chapter  that  fucceeds  is  called  ‘  Ex- 

*  planation  of  the  preceding  LetElure.’  Here  we  naturally  fup- 
pofe  amends  will  be  made  us  for  our  difappointment ;  it  begins 
thus :  ‘  In  a  former  lecture  I  offered  hints  which  may  require 
‘  explanation.  'Fhe  general  purpofe  of  education  was  deferibed 
to  be,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,' virtue,  and  happinefs.  But 

*  how  are  youth  to  be  rendered  intelligent  and  good  ?  It  has  been 
‘  the  intcreft  of  fuperrtition  to  fpread  clouds  over  the  fubjevft/ 
Here  the  old  title,  ‘  Schools,  Images  of  Life,’  is  no  more  re¬ 
membered  than  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  neither  does  this 
ledhire  explain  or  allude  to  the  fubjedts  really  treated  of  in  the 
former  lefture.  Nor  is  it  to  be  underrtood  without  an  explar 
^tion  of  itfelf.  JVom  fo  much  confufion  and  perplexity  no 
good  was  to  be  expe£led ;  towards  the  end,  thereforei  of  our 
journey,  we  behold,  proceeding  out  of  the  gloom  in  which  wc 

plunged,  monrtrous  fhapes  of  infidelity,  and  other  ftrange 
<^hkneras  moving  before  us  without  order  or  dirtindlion ;  the 
gloom  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  as  we  go  on,  till  at  length  all 
Inings  are  mingled  in  mighty  confufion.  In  other  words,  in  the 
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three  laft  le£hires,  to  (hew  how  qualified  he  is  for  the  tafle  of 
education,  the  rtuerend  author  furioufly  attacks  religion  itfelf,  its 
duties,  its  promifes,  its  profefTorsi  its  miniflers,  its  ceremonies, 
and  its  eftablifhments ;  undertakes  to  prove  that  morality  be¬ 
longs  to  mathematics ;  that  repentance  has  no  grounds  for  nope; 
that  devotion  is  adulation  ;  that  God  has  no  moral  attributes; 
and  a  number  of  other  pleafantries  equally  modeft,  rational,  and 
elevating.  We  will  now  produce  to  our  readers  a  paflage  or 
two  frorn  this  ufgful  produftion  that  will  lerve  to  prefent  majiy 
things  to  him  in  lights  entirely  new  and  furprizing : 

^  Of  all  the  fclences,  moral  philofophy  is  the  moft  conducive  to 
the  great  intereft  or  happinefs  of  mankind :  my  higheft  ambition  ii 
to  afford  fome  afliftance  in  producing  a  condition  of  fociety  where  it 
may  be  unembarraffed  by  authority,  and  taught  in  the  manner  of 
algebra  or  geometry.  If  merchants  could  obtain  powers  to  enjoin 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic  by  pretended  revelations,  or  to  fettle 
accounts  by  divine  authority  j  what  injuftice,  what  iniquity  would 
enfue  ?  Why  fhould  priefts  have  the  privilege  in  morals  t  Becaufc 
the  impollurc  is  more  lucrative,  or  the  injuries  more  complicated  or 
deteftable  ?  No  event,  in  my  knowledge  or  imagination,  would  be 
attended  with  benefits  fo  numerous,  lb  ufeful  to  human  fociety,  ai 
the  emancipation  of  this  fcience :  and  the  crinte  for  which  I  am  ar¬ 
raigned,  or  the  objeftion  to  my  utility  on  all  occafions,  is  an  attempt 
to  form  an  inftitution  in  its  favour;  to  refeue  it  from  the  diflionour 
of  being  retailed  or  forced  on  the  people  after  being  tainted  with  the 
venom  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm. 

*  But  if  you  refpeft  not  the  pretenfions  of  perfons  calling  them- 
*  felvcs  divine,  you  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  ftaie?* 

‘  The  friends  of  humanity  and  reafon  have  forced  from  bigotry 
the  equivocal  acknowledgment,  *  that  the  thoughts  of  men  fliould 
be  free.*  I  call  it- equivocal,  becaufe  it  is  difputed  and  denied  in  its 
confequenccs  or  cffedls ;  and  words,  writings,  and  dlfquifitions,  are 
cognilable  by  power.  In  the  laws  reftraining  the  overt  ads  of  li¬ 
berty,  moral  philofophy  was  not  included,  becaufe  it  was  not  fup- 
pofed  any  man  would  have  the  hardinefs  to  wreft  it  from  the  control 
of  the  church.  That  advantage  1  endeavoured  to  improve.  I  did 
not  difpute  the  authenticity  of  any  revelation,  or  the  power  of  any 
church;  but  under  a  convidion  that  morality  is  the  moil  ufeful  of 
the  fciences  ;  perceiving,  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  countr/i  i 
might  be  either  blended  with  the  dogmas  of  fuperftition  and  en¬ 
joined  as  matter  of  faith,  or  feparated  and  taught  on  diftind  and 
rational  principles  of  perluafion,  I  thought  it  my*  duty  to  try  the 
latter  method.  In  that  enterprife  it  was  erroneoufly  imagined  1  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws ;  and  I  have  reafons  to  think  the  violation  would  have 
been  inftantly  punifhed ;  but  I  was  fheltered  by  ufages  or  provlfioni 
not  intended  for  my  accommodation. 

'  I  may  be  charged  with  inconfiftency  in  the  defign;  having  oftea 
confidered  Icdures  or  fermons  as  injudicious  modes  of  forming  pn^* 
ciplcs. '  Tliey  are  cuftomary  modes  on  fubjeds  intcrefting  to  tbf 
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and  it  may  imply  reproach  or  degradation^  if  moral, 
pbilofophy  fliould  be  refufed  the  privilege. 

‘  Maxims  publicly  taught  may  be  gradually  inlinuated  into  the 
laws,  manners,  or  charaders  of  nations.  We  arc  inibrmed  fomc 
peculiar  advantages  of  theChinefe  government  are  owing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  encouragement  of  the  ftudy  of  morality,  and  the  cuilom  of  ad¬ 
vancing  into  civil  offices  men  of  letters,  who  govern  by  inllru^ling 
the  people.  A  court  of  juftice  is  reprefented  as  a  Icfture-roomp 
where  the  mandarin  fuftains  the  amiable  characitcr  of  moral  inflruAor, 
and  renders  punilhment,  which  is  uncommon,  the  occaiion  of  inte- 
reffing  and  profitable  Icffons. 

^  But  under  pretences  of  preaching  the  will  of  God,  and  teaching 
the  duties  of  religion,  feditious  views  and  meafures  have  been  pro¬ 
moted/  no  doubt.  Views  fo  denominated  have  been  promoted  by 
mathematics  and  aftronomy.  All  the  laws  relating  to  toleration,  or 
to  the  avowal  of  opinions,  even  in  England,  are  reproachful  to  rcafoa 
and  humanity. 

•  Among  boafted  improvements  in  fcience,  we  have  not  admitted 
the  obvious,' indifputable  truth,  that  principles  are  doubted  or  difbe- 
Heved  when  not  fubmitted  without  fcruple  to  examination  and  in¬ 
quiry.  1  ruths  have  been  difearded  on  account  of  abfurd  precautions 
refpefting  their  examination ;  as  the  elements  of  Euclid  would  be 
contemned  or  abhorred,  if  findied  under  formidable  redridlions,  or 
njoined  as  neceffary  to  falvation.^ 

^  If  my  opinion  were  honoured  with  the  flighted  notice,  in  con- 
ftrufting  or  amending  political  arrangements  for  a  fociety  tindured 
with  fuperdition,  I  would  ardently  advife  that  ceremonies,  bearing 
the  denominations  of  religion,  be  fubfervient  to  morality,  open  to 
difeuffion,"  and  rempyeable  the  choice  of  every  pariffi  or  congre* 
gallon.  In  wife  periods  of  antiquity  they  were  feparated.* 

'  The  common  people,  fixed  in  fuperiiitious  habits,  no  means  arc 
fuppofed  devifeable  to  remove  thole  habits,  without  rifquing  the 
dlffolation  of  government,  or  the  confufion  of  general  anarchy. 

‘  *  But  thefe  fuppofitions  have  been  generally  offiered  by  ftatefmen 
or  the  clergy ;  and  their  judgment:  may  be  fufpefted  from  an  intcrell 
in  popular  ignorance.* 

*  It  is  impoflible  man  Ihould  know  more  of  the  univerfal  caufc 
than  that  it  impels  or  produces  all  principles  ;  attempts  to  aferibe  tri¬ 
butes,  or  to  adorn  it  with  epithets,  are  to  be  confidered  as  ridiculous 
rather  than  criminal.  The  contemplation  of  principles  in  the  general 
works  of  nature  ;  the  enumeration  of  them  in  a  public  fervice,  with¬ 
out  the  admixture  of  adulatory  abfurdities,  appears  not  only  praftica- 
ble,  but  highly  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  to  perfons  habituated  to 
conneft  morals  with  forms  of  religion.  Such  arranged  enumerations, 
though  of  fubjef^s  generally  deemed  philofophical,  would  be  eafily 
comprehended  by  all  orders  of  the  people  ;  whofe  oppreffions  or  mi- 
feries  are  aggravated,  under  every  form  of  goverment,  by  the  myfte- 
ries  and  dogmas  of  incomprehenfible  religions.’ 

*  By  publicly  afferting  or  exercifing  the  right  of  feparating  morality 
from  the  dogmas  of  particular  religions,  a  lodgment  was  made  on 
the  ftrongeft,  the  moft  impertant  works  of  intolerance  or  intellcdlual 
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tyranny.  Millions  have  wifhed  its  accomplifliment,  but  no 
U'ould  rifle  the  danger.  •  I  rifleed  it  alone  and  unfupported.  Thofq 
who  followed,  came  or  returned  in  fafety  and  at  plcaforc ;  curioui 
to  view  the  acquifition,  but  generally  infenfible  of  its  importance. 
That  importance  may  not  be  underftood  until  attempts  be  made  to 
recover  it ;  probably  at  the  expence  of  blood.’ 


Now.  for  the  author’s  C^intiqients  concerning  the  do£lrineof 
repentance : 


•  Sorrow  on  being  detefled  in  the  commllTion  of  crimes ;  forrov 
qn  perceiving  our  errors  have  involved  us  in  mifery;  have  effefts  in 
atoning  for  vicious  difpofitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  gout  or  apo. 
plexy  in  atoning  for  intemperance.  They  arc  punifliments  ordained 
by  nature ;  we  have  the*  alternative,  to  abftain  from  the  crime  or 
fubmit  to  them.  Nature  knows  no  fuch  dodlrine  as  forgivenefi. 
Men  may  and  ought  to  forgive.  God  is  immutable.  Every  crime 
has  its  punilhment,  without  the  pofllbillty  of  interpofidon ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  nature  analogous  to  our  idea  of  atonement. 

*  I  do  not  offer  thefe  fentiments  to  alarm  you.  They  may  feem 
harlh  to  perfons  accuftomed  to  confider  God  ‘  fuch  a  one  as  them: 
felvcs.*  They  may  appear  otherwife  to  thofe  who  have  ration^ 
yiews  of  moral  arrangements  and  provifions.’ 


The  letters  he  received  upon  the  fubjecl  of  his  new  liturgy, 
framed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  part  of  the 
work^  we  will  alfo  prefent  in  part  to  the  reader,  as  a  proof  that 
we  do  not  wifli  to  depriye  the  author  of  the  honour  he  thinks 
they  confer  upon  him':  we  leave  them  to  their  natural  effed  ou 
thofe  who  perufe  them : 


f  Letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire. 


‘Sir,  Ferney,  3d  Feb.  1776. 

*  RETURNING  home  from  mineral  waters,  1  find  the  precious 
book  you  honour  me  with.  1  have  perufed  it  with  the  pleafure  that 
a  Rofucrucian  would  enjoy  in  reading  the  work  of  an  adept.  It  is  a 

i^rcat  comfort  to  me,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,'  to  fee  the  to^ 
trance  openly  teached  in  your  country,  and  the  God  of  all  mankind 
no  more  pent  up  in  a.  narrow  uad  of  land.  That  noble  truth  was 
worthy  of  your  pen  and  of  your  tongue. 

•  1  am,  with  ail  my  heart,  one  of  your  followers,  and  of  your  ad-» 
mirers  j  andj  with  much  refped, 

'  !  Your  moft  humble,  obedient  fervant, 

^  f 

<  Voltaire,* 
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*  Letter  from  M.  Teller,  an  eminent  and  learned  Divine  «t  ' 

‘  Berlin. 


«  Reverend  Sir, 

«  I  HAVE  juft  now  received  your  Liturgy,  which  you  have 
pleafed  to  prefent  me ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it  in  the  moll  obliged 
manner.  I  was  already,  byway  of  the  ncwfpapers,  informed  of  your 
purpofe  to  eftablifh  a  worftiip  for  univerfal  believers  of  the  Deity; 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  this  now  performed,  and  the  external  form 
of  devotion,  according  to  your  intention,  very  well  executed.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  belief  of  the  one  Supreme  Being',  and  the 
lludy  of  univerfal  benevolence,  are  the  moft  important  articles  of 
the  well-underftanded  Chriftian  religion  itfelf. 

*  But  I  am  now  very  dcfirous  to  know  ^'hat  approbation  yourwor- 
Blip  has  found  in  the  public. 

‘  I  fend  you,  by  this  bccafion,  a  fpecimen  of  like  form  of  worfliip 
propofed  by  Mr.  Bafedow,  at  Dclfau,  in  the  principality  of  Anhaft. 
1  wifti  that  it  may  have  your  approbation,  and  ^hat  all  your  en4ca- 
vours  for  promoting  a  realbnable  religion  may  fucceed. ' 


I 


*  Berlin, 

July  29,  1776. 


^  I  am,  \vlth  great  efteem, 

•  Your  moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

i 


\  .  *  Note  from  Mr.  Raspe,  a  German  Philofopher  in  London. 

-  ♦  Mr.  Bode,  at.  Hamburgh,  writes  to  me  under  the  3otli  of 
'Augull: 

*  I  congratulate  you  on  the  good  reception  of  your  account  of  the 
German  volcanos.  1  gave  the  copy  which  you  fent  me  to  Mr.  Bry. 

^done,  whom  I  met  at  Leipzig.  It  was  an  agreeable  prefent  to  him. 
'You  miift  fend  me  another  copy.  My  hearty  compliments  to  your 
good-natured  and  benevolent  Samaritan  Williams ;  and  my  thanks 
tor  his  Liturgy.  His  name  ftiall  be  known  in  Germany,  and 'meet 
with  that  jurtice  in  our  papers  which  his  public  fpirit  defefvcs. 
Bafedow  is  expefted  here  in  a  few  days ;  and  then  more  for  you  and 
« Williams.’ 

*  Give  me  leave  to  add  to  this  w  hat  Mr.de  Catt  wrote  me  from 
^Potzdam,  under  the  loth  Auguft  : 

‘  Vous  voila  done  avec  ces  braves  Anglais,  et  cn  connoiflance 

I'  avec  Mr.  Williams,  qui  par  ce  qu'il  dit  dans  fes  lettres  ct  par  cc 
qu’il  ecrit  dans  fon  ouvrage  merite  Tattachement  et  I’eftime  dc  ceux 
^ui  favent  bien  penfer  et  bien  ecrire.’ 

*  Yoursj 

‘  Monday, 

^  16  Aug.  1776-,  f-R.  Raspe.* 


4l2  Manufcripts  m  the  Library  ef  the  King  ef  France, 

\ 

Wc  now  take  a  hearty  leave  of  this  reverend  gentleman,  not 
without  forrow  that  fo  much  time  has  been  abuMy  and  fo  little 
underftanding  fo  ill  managed,  and  fo  ill  hufbanded.  The  bad 
•health  of  which  he  complains,  we  receive  in  part  as  an  excufc 
for  the  many  petulancies  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed.  As 
Reviewers  wc  hope  and  truft  our  acquaintance  will  drop  here. 
As  members  of  the  community  we  confider  the  defire  exprelled 
by  the  author,  that  thoie  who  like  not  his  principles  may  pafs 
his  door  without  entering,  as  a  punifhmcnt  of  no  great  ac¬ 
count,  fince  the  hafty  and  violent  manner  of  this  philofophcr 
might  produce  much  inconvenience  to  thofe  of  his  vifitors  who 
ihould  prefume  to  entertain  oppolite  opinions. 


Art.  II.  Accounts  end  Extracts  of  the  Manufcripts  in  the  Library 
of  the  King  of  France,  Publijhed  under  the  bifpeSlion  of  a  Cam- 
mitUe  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Tranfaul 
from  the  French.  8vo.  7-  vols.  I2S.  boards.  Fauider. 
London,  1789. 

.[  Concluded  from  our  Review  of  O^lohtr.  ] 

JDURCHARD’s  Journal  is  followed  by  an  account  of  a  Greek 
Lexicon.  By  M.  de  Rochfort.  7'he  author  of  the  account 
feems  inclined  to  magnify  the  merit  of  thfe  manufeript  lexicon, 
which,  in  reality,  fo  far  as  he  has  fpecified,  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  next  article  is,  An  Hiftorical  Chain  of  Countries,  Se2S, 
and  Fifties*,  with  aTreatife  of  the  Science  of  the  Sphere;! 
Colleilion  of  different  Works  ;  and  particularly  of  Two  Voya2es 
to  India  and  China  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries. 

M.  de  Guignes. — In  the  year  1718  a  work  was  publiftied  by 
the.  Abbe  Renaudot  entitled  ^  Ancient  Relations  of  India  and 
China,  by  two  Mahometan  Travellers  who  went  thither  in  the 
Ninth  Century  j  tranflated  from  the  Arabic,:  with  Remarks  on 
the  principal  Parts  of  thefe  Relations.’-  I'he  trandator  of  the 
manufeript,  with  refpeft  to  what  is  related  of  the  Chinefe,  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  his  remarks,  to  deftroy  the  high  idea  which  the 
miffionarics  have  ^iven  us  of  the  Chinefe  nation.  Fathers 
Premau  and  Parennin  thought  themfelves  obliged  to*  refute  him; 
the  former  even  pretending  that  the  two  Arabian  travellers  hau 
never  been  in  China.  The  learned  in  Europe  have  carried 
feverity  of  criticifm  ftill  farther ;  for  in  England,  Italy,  ani 
France,  they  have  doubted  the  exiftence  of  the  Arabian  manu- 
feript,  and  fufpe£led  it  to  be  fpurious.  The  Abbe  Renaudo- 
in  his  preface,  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  that  the  manuferif 
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extracted  from  the  library  of  M.  Ic  Comte  de  Segnelay, 
ivithout  marking  citlier  the  title  or  the  number ;  fo  that  it  could 
not  be  difeover^  in  the  king’s  library^  whither  the  manufcripts 
of  Colbert,  alias  Segnelay,  have  been  transferred.  And  as  the 
Abb6  Renaudot  had  been  detected  in  feme  chronological  error 
the  fufpicion  againft  him  was  increafed,  M.  dc  Guignes,  at 
the  requeft  of  feveral  learned  men,  fought  a  long  while  for  this 
manufeript  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library;  but  without  fuccefs. 
Stimulated,  however,  by  farther  applications  from  different 
quarters,  he  renewed  his  inquiries,  and  at  laft  difeovered  the 
manufeript  mentioned  in  the  prefent  article,  and  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  fo  many  doubts  among  the  learned.  It  was  bought  at 
I  Aleppo,  and  in  1673  placed  in  the  library  of  Colbert. 

The  fucceecling  article  is  An  Account  of  the  Manufeript  of 
Efchylus,  in  the  King’s  Library.^  By  M.  Vauvilliers. — This 
manufeript  is  in  quarto,  on  paper  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  Prometheus,  the  Seven  at  Thebes,  and  the  Perfians, 
without  any  deficiency.  The  author,  w^hoever  he  was,  makes 
Efchylus  to  be  born  at  Elufina,  in  the  fortieth  olympiad;  to 
fight  at  Marathon  in  the  fixty-fecond,  and  at  Salamine  in  the 
feventy-fifth ;  that  is,  he  makes  the  poet  live  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Yet  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fixty-five;  and  concludes  with  informing  us  that  he  lived 
fixty-three  years;  though,  according  to  Father  Corfini,  in  his 
Attic  Fajiiy  he  was  born  in  the  fixty-third  olympiad,  at  Decclia, 
and  not  at  Elufina,  and  died  in  the  feventy-eighth  olympiad, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  Tlv:  manufeript  differs  from  the 

I  authority  of  others  in  a  number  of  words  ;  and,  notwithftahd- 
ing  the  errors  abovementioned,  affords  fome  interefting  varia¬ 
tions.  It  is  followed  by  an  account  of  five  other  manufcripts 
of  the  fame  tragic  poet ;  in  which,  however,  we  meet  with 
little  of  any  coniequence. 

The  next  article  is  An  Account  of  an  Autographical  Chro¬ 
nicle  of,  Bernard  Iterius,  Librarian  to  the  Abby  of  Saint  Mar¬ 
tial  of  Limoges,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  M.  de  Bre- 
quigny. — This  is  another  manufeript  of  very  little  importance, 
though  M.  de  Brequigny  endeavours  Co  difplay  it  in  the  moft 
advantageous  light. 

Then  follows  the  Book  of  Counfels,  by  the  Scheik  Ferid^din 
Mohammed  Ben  Ibrakin'alatter  alnifchabouri.  By  M.  Silvefter 
dc  Sacy.— — This  manufeript  is  a  moral  poem  in  Perfian 
verfe;  comprifing  an  abridgment  of  the  moral  and  religious  rules 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  M.  Silvefter  de  Sacy  eftcems  it  a 
daffical  produftion,  and  propofes  publifhing  a  tranflation  of  it, 
accompanied  wfith  the  Perfian  text.  ^ 

S  /The 
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The  fecohd  volume  begins  with  the  Book  of  tHc  Wanderin'*' 
Stars,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  Egypt  and  Cairo.  By  M, 
Sylvcfter  de  Sacy.— The  fubjefts  contained  in  this  manufcript 
are  detailed  at  great  length  by  M.  Silvefter  de  Sacy,  ajid  indeed 
with  a  degree  of  prccifion  that  exceeds  the  importance  of  the 
work ;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that,  in  feveral  pans, 
the  narrative  is  not  uninterefting.  •  The  original  hiftory  ends 
the  firlf  day  of  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1063,  and  of  Chrift  1652-3; 
but  it  has  been  continued  to  a  later  period  by  the  copyift. 

We  next  meet  with  Inftruftions  given  to  Moreau  de  Wiflant, 
Chamberlain  ;  Peter  Roger  de  Lyflac,  Maftcr  of  the  Houfchold 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  Theobald  Hocie,  or  Hocre,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  King,  fent  by  Loys  I.  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  Henry 
King  of  Caftile,  refpeilihg  the  Kingdoms  of  Majorca  and  Mi¬ 
norca,  and  the  Counties  of  Rouffillon  and  of  Cerdaigne,  pof- 
fefted  by  the  King  of  Arragon ;  with  the  Anfwers  of  the  King 
of  Caftile. 

Relation  of  theEmbafly  of  Arnold  D’Efpagne,  Lord  of  Mon- 
tefpan,  Sencfchalte  of  Carcallbne  ;  Raymond  Bernard  le  Fla- 
menc  and  Jehan  P'oreft,  fent  by  Loys  I)uke  of  Anjou  to  Henry 
King  of  Caftile,  and  John  I.  King  of  Portugal,  touching  the 
Kingdoms  of  Alaillorque  and  of  Minorca;  in  the  Month  of 
January  1377. 

Relation  of  the  Embafly  of  Migon  de  Rochefort,  Lord  de  la 
Pomerade,  and  of  William  Gayan,  Counfellors  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  the  Judge  of  Arborea,  to  conclude  an  Alliance  with  that 
Prince  againft  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  the  Month  of  Auguft, 

*378- 

'I'hefe  difFerent  negociations,  all  relative  to  the  fame  objefls, 
are  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  little  known  to  hiftorians ;  but  they  are  not  of  fuffi- 
cient  importance  to  merit  any  particular  detail. 

The  manufcript  immediately  following  is,  A  Narrative  of  the 
Death  of  Richard  II.  King  of  England,  in  the  Year  1399.  By 

M.  Gaillard. - This  narrative  appears  to  have  been  written 

by  a  perfon  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  an  ocular  witncis 
to  feveral  of  the  fafts  w^hich  he  mentions.  The  followina;  ac- 
count  of  Richard’s  domeftic  arrangements,  before  his  departure 
for  Ireland,  appears,  from  its  fimplicity,  to  be  genuine : 

•  He  left  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  lieutenant  of  the  real:n 
In  his  abfence.  Ifabella  of  f'rance,  his  wife,  he  recommended  to 
him  and  Scroop,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  fee  that  flie  and 
her  people  w’anted  nothing.  And  the  king  ordered  a  phyfician,  one 
MatWr  Pool,  to  take  care  of  the  queen  as  of  himfelf;  and  gave 
orders  to  Philip  la  Vache,ihc  queen’s  chamberlain,  that  Mailer  fool 
and  the  confeffor  were  fupreme  guardians  of  the  queen#  ' 
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t  He  then  took  thefe  three  perfons  to  his  clofet,  and,  after  having  ’ 
jnadc  them  fwcar  to  fpcak  the  truth  to  what  he  (hould  a(k,  ordered 
them  to  tell  him  whether  they  thought  the  Dame  de  Courcy,  the 
queen’s  governante,  of  whom  he  had  apparently  fomc  fufpicion, 

*  was  good,  accompliftied,  and  prudent  enough  to  be  the  guardian 
i  and  miftrefs  of  fuch  a  perfonage  as  the  queen  of  England.*  To 
this  Philip  la  Vachc  and  Matter  Pool  replied,  *  Right  worthy  Sire*. 

«  the  confeffor  knows  foreign  ladies  better  than  we ;  let  him  fpcak 

«  what  he  thinks  proper.’  The  confeflbr  begged  the  king  to  make 
Philip  la  Vache  or  Matter  Pool  fpcak,  as  the  lady  might  owe  him  a 
grudge  for  it. 

<  This  was  faying  enough  ;  and,  being  preffed  anew  by  the  king,/ 
they  all  three  declared  Ihc  was  unworthy  fo  noble  an  employ.  The 
reafons  they  attign  are  very  remarkable.  *  She  lives  in  greater 
«  fplendour,’  fay  they,  *  one  thing  with  another,  than  the  queen  ; 

<  for  ttie  has  eighteen  horfes  by  your  order,  befides  the  livery  of  her 

<  hulband,  whenever  ftie  comes  or  goes;  and  keeps  two  or  three 
‘  goldfmiihs,  feven  or  eight  embroiderers,  two  or  three  cutlers,  and 
‘  two  or  three  furriers,  as  well  as  you  and  the  queen ;  and  fhe  is 

*  alfo  building  a  chapel  that  will  coll  fourteen  hundred  nobles ;  this, 

‘  if  (he  had  remained  in  France,  fhe  would  have  difpenfed  with.* 
The  king  gave  orders  that  fhe  fhould  be  fent  back  to  France,  and 
that  all  her  debts  fhould  be  paid.  He  put  the  Dame  Mortimer  in  her 
place. 

‘  The  king  and  queen,  before  they  feparafed,  aflifted  at  divine 
fcrvice  together,  with  the  canons  of  St.  George.  The  king  chanted 
a  collefl,  then  made  his  ottering,  and  taking  the  queen  in  his  arms, 
wry  amoroufly  kided  her  more  than  forty  times,  faying,  int  a  for- 
lowful  tone,  ‘  Adieu,  madam,  think  of  me  till  we  meet  again  the 
Mueen  began  to„ weep,  . and  ttud  to  the  Jking,  ‘  Alas!  Sir,  will  you 
‘  leave  me  here  !*  At  this  the  king’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he 
could  fcarce  forbear  weeping.  The  king  and  queen  then  took  wine 
and  fpices  together,  ttanding  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  king  (looped  down,  lifted  the  queen  from  the  ground, 
and,  holding  her  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  kitted  her  at  lead  ten 
times,  frequently  repeating,  ^  Adieu,  Madam,  till  we  meet  again.* 
He  then  fet  her  down,  and  kitted  her  three  times  more;  and,  by’ 
our  lady,  I  never  faw  fo  great  a  lord  make  fo  great  a  feaft,  nor 
Ihcw  fo  much  love  for  a  lady,  as  king  Richard  did  for  the  queen.* 

Various  accounts  have  been  delivered  by  hiftorians  concern- 
the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince.  The  moft  genera^ 
opinion  is  that  he  was  ftarved ;  but  the  author  of  the  manufeript 
fconfirms  the  report  that  he  was  afiaffinated  by  order  of  Henry. 
The  tranfadbion  is  thus  related  in  the  volume  before  us : 

‘  A  knight,  named  Peter  d*Exton,  or  Exton,  fent  by  King  Henry, 
u'dved  at  Pomfret- Cattle,  wdth  feven  other  attfallins.  Richard  was 
ublc.  Exton  called  the  carver,  and  gave  him  orders,  on  the 
l‘mofHenr)%  not  to  tafte  the  meat  ferved  at  Richard’s  table,  as 
had  been  accuftomed  to  do;  *  For,’  faid  he,  ‘  he  will  not  eat 
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['  •  much  more/  Kichard  perceiving  his  carver  omit  this  ceremony, 

I  ordered  him  to  perform  it.  The  carver  fell  on  his  knees,  and  alledgcd 

'  what  Kxton  had  commanded  him  on  the  part  of  Henry.  Richard 

lofing  his  patience,  llruck  the  carver  with  a  knife  that  was  on  the 
7  table,  faying,  *  Go  to  the  devil,  thee  and  thy  Lancafter.'  Extoa 

came  in  at  the  noife,  with  his  feven  men  armed.  At  this  fight  Ri, 
chard  pulhed  down 'the  table,  darted  into  the  midft  of  the  eight 
aflfaflins,  fnatched  a  battle-axe  from  one  of  them,  laid  four  of  them 
j  dead  at  his  feet,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  others;  when  Etton,  at- 

tacking  him  from  behind,  gave  him  a  ftroke  on  the  head.  With 
I  this  he  fell,  *  crying  to  God  for  mercy;  and  Exton  gave  him  ano. 

I'  iber  iiroke  on  the  head.  Thus  died  the  noble  King  Richard,  with. 

out  having  confeffed  himfelf,  which  was  much  to  be  lamented.’ 
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The  article  which  fuccceds  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  i<t 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Reigns  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  By 
M.  du  Theil. — It  is  obferveable  that  this  manuicript,  which  is 
the  prcxiuiflion  of  Amelgard,  has  not  once  been  cited  by  any 
modern  hiftorian.  M.  du  Theil  Teems  to  have  examined  it 
w'ith  great  attention,  and  to  have  carefully  noted  whatever  in  his 
author’s  narrative  appeared  either  new  or  different  from  the  tef- 
timony  of  other  writers.  From  the  few  paffages  of  Amelgard’s 
work,  in  W'hich  he'  fpeaks  of  hirrifelf,  we  find  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Charles  VII,  and  Lewis  XI. ;  that  he  had 
frequently  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  former  of  theft 
princes,  aiid  converfing  fatniliarly  with  him  ;  that  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  friendihip  of  many  perfons  of  confiderable  rank,  and 
worthy  of  credit,  particularly  Count  Dunois ;  that,  after  the 
expulnon  of  the  Englidi,  he  was  ordered  by  Charles  VII.  to  re- 
vife  the  trial  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  had  compofed  a  book 
on  the  examination  of  that  iniquitous  proceeding.  The  manu- 
I’cript  is  in  Latin ;  and  M.  du  Theil  informs  us  that  the  ftile  is 
clear,  elevated,  and  precife,  though  the  language  is  not  aU^ys 
pure.  He  deferibes  the  Englilh  King  Henry  as  harranguing  his 
army  in  the  following  words  before  the  battle  of  Azincourt: 

‘  Brave  and  dear.. companions,  the  hour  is  come  that  you  mull 
fight,  not  for  glory  and  renown,  but  for  life.  .  The  arrogance  and 
cruelty  of  the  French  are  well  known.  It  is  certain  that  if,  through 
fear  and  cowardice,  you  fufFer  yourfclves  to  be  conquered,  they  will 
not  fparc  a  man  of  you,  but  will  flay  you  like  fo  many  ftiecp.  This 
will  not  be  my  fate,  nor  that  of  the  princes  of  my  blood  ;  for  the 
enemy  will  be  more  careful  to  preferve  us,  from  the  hopes  of  ob« 
Caining  a  large  ranfom,  than  they  will  be  eager  to  deliroy  us.  Bui 
you  have  no  refource  but  in  your  courage ;  nor  can  you  flatter  your¬ 
fclves  that  the  thirll  of  gain  will  induce  a  nation  that  bears  you  the 
llrongcft  and  moll  Inveterate  hatred,  to  fparc  your  lives.  If  then  you 
think  life  preferable  to  death,  remember,  like  heroes,  the  blood  from 
which  ye  (prung,  the  glory  and  fame  that  the  Englilh  have  acquired 
sn  war,  and  fight  like  brave  and  valiant  men  for  the  prefervation  of 
your  lives.* 
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Amelgard  is  evidently  inclined  to  believe  that  the  divine 
power  influenced  thofe  events  in  which  the  Maid  of  Oflcans 
^vas  concerned,  and  that  there  was  Ibmething  fupernatural  in 
that  hiftorical  phenomenon ;  but  he  leaves  his  readers  at  liberty 
to  think  as  their  information,  judgment,  and  inclination,  may 
lead  them.  . . 

'fhe.next  article  is  An  Account  of-a  Swedifli  Manufeript. 
By  M.  de  Keralio. — This  produdion,  which  is  like  wife  hifto- 
rical,  and  in  Latin,  is  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  author 
begins  his  chrpnicle  at  the  reign  of  Eric  I.  and  has  finilhed  it 
with  that  of  Ctiriftian  11.  It  is  very  defeftive  in  the  early 
times,  but  more  exa£I  in  the  middle  ages ;  at  which  period  the 
author  particularly  diftinguifties  himfelf  by  a  great  regard  for 
truth. 

The  manufeript  which  follows  is  An  Account  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Procefs  againft  Robert  of  Artois,  Count  de  Beaumont, 
Peer  of  France.  By  M.  del  Averdy. — This  procefs  took' place 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  it  was  for  forgery;  and  the  account 
of  it  appears  to  be  faithfully  detailed  in  the  narrative. 

The  laft  article  in  the  prefent  volume  is  The  Hiftory  of*  the 

Atabek  Princes  in  Syria.  By  M.  de  Guignes. - ‘This  is  an 

Arabian  manufeript;  and  the  princes  whofe  hiftory  it  relates, 
are  thofe  who  have  reigned  at  Mouflbul,  in  Mefopotamia,  from 
the  year  477  to  607  of  the  Hegira,  and  from  1034  to  12 lO  of 
the  Chriftian  epoch. 

Such  are  the  various  manufcripts  detailed  in  the  two  volumes 
which  have  now  been  the  fubjedt  of  our  examination.  We 
cannot  aflign  them  a  very  high  degree  of  importance  in  the 
fcale  of  literary  produdlions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  would 
not  be  underlrood  to  prejudge,  by  this  remark,  the  hitherto 
undetermined  merit  of  the  numerous  remaining  colledtion  in 
the  French  king’s  library.  We  know  not  what  pearls-may  lie 
concealed  in  the  yet  unexplored  mafs  of  manufcripts,  of  different 
languages,  nations,  and  ages.  Even  ftiould  knowledge  receive 
but  little  increafe,  curiofity  will  ftill  be  gratified  by  a  refearch 
of  fo  liberal  a  nature ;  and  we  entertain  the  greater  hope  of 
fuccefs  from  the  profecution  of  the  undertaking,  as  the  gentle¬ 
men  to  whofe  caie  it  is  committed  have  dilcharged  their  impor¬ 
tant  truft  with  fo  much  honour  to  themfelves,  and  fo  much 
htisfa(^oii  to  the  gublic.  .  . 
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Art.  in.  Traits  ' in  Controverfy  with  Dr.  Priejlley  upon  ih^ 
Hijlorical  ^e^ion  of  the  Belief  of  the  'Firjl  Ages  In  our  Lorii 
Divinity.  Originally  publijhed  in  1783,  1784,  and  1786;  now 
revi/ed  and  augmented  vuith  a  large  Addition  of  Notes  and  Sup. 
plemental  Difquifitions  by  the  Author^  Samuel  Lord  Bijhop  ^ 
Si^DavieTs.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Robfon.  .London,  1789. 

IT  were  unnecefFary  to  acquaint  our^  polemical  readers  that 
thefc  Trafts  have  been  formerly  publiflied  fingly,  and  that 
the  only  original  ones  in  the  volume  are  fome  occalional  notes 
and  fix  fupplemental  difquifitions.  The  occurrences  which 
gave  rife  to  .them  as  they  feverally  appeared  in  their  feparatc 
Itate,  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  controverfy  between  the  learned 
prelate  and  his  Unitarian  antagonift,  and  his  motives  for  re- 
vifing,  improving,  and  republifhing  them  in  their  prefef»t 
form,  are  concifely  and  accurately  detailed  in  a  wcll-wrima 
preface. 

His  lordftiip  enters  not  on  the  argument  between  Dr.  Prieftlej 
.and  the  Trinitarians,  except  occalionally  and  obliquely.  The 
principal  points  to  which  he  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  where  all  his  fails,  proofs,  and  conclufions,  are  brought  to 
bear,  are  the  incompetency  of  the  doilor  to  correct  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  religious  world ;  his  ignorance  in  the  matters  on 
which  he  writes ;  his  circuitous  manner  of  reafoning;  his  re- 
courfe  to  broad,  unqualified  aflbrtion ;  his  defeilive  evidence 
and  vague  conclufions ;  his  incapacity  for  throwing  any  light  on 
queftions  of  ecclefialtical  *  antiquity ;  the  want  of  corrednefs 
and  veracity,  which  every  where  diferedits  his  narrative;  and 
his  offering  no  arguments  but  fuch  as  can  perfuade  thofe  onlj 
who  arc  previoully  perfuaded. 

This  controverfy,  it  is  well  known,  was  occafioned  by  i 
critique  on  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hijiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrij- 
tianityj  delivered  in  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconr? 
of  St.  Alban's.  Our  venerable  author  thought  it  his  duty,  on 
an  occafion  where  fo  many  of  the  younger  clergy  were  offi¬ 
cially  affembled,  to  expofe  an  attempt  evidently  meant  to  un¬ 
fettle  the  faith,  and  to  break  up  the  coniiifution  of  every  n?li- 
glous  eftablifliment  in  Chrillendom^  The  challenge  of  Dr. 
Prieftley  to  come  forward  on  the  doilrine  in  difpute,  probably 
that  the  errors  fo  rafhly  avowed  might  efcape  further  detectioi^ 
he  repels  and  declines  in  thefe  words : 

*  If  the  inflances  of  nililake  which  I  have  ailed ged  be  few  b 
number,  yet  if  they  are  fingly  too  confiderable  in  fize  to  be  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  well-informed  writer  ;  if  they  betray  a  want  of  that  genen! 
comprchenfion  of  your  fubjed  which  might  enable  you  to  draw 
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true  conclufion  from  the  paffages  you  cite;  if  they  prove  you  in- 
i  competent  in  the  very  language  of  the  writers  from  which  your  proofs 
fhould  be  drawn,  unfldlled  In  the  philofophy  whofe  doctrines  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  compare  with  the  opinions  of  the  church  ;  a  few  clear  in- 
Ihnces  of  errors  of  this  enormous  lize  may  releafe  me  from  the  talk 
which  you  would  impofc  upon  me  of  canvaffing  every  part  of  your 
argument,  and  of  replying  to  every  particular  quotation.  A  writer, 
of  whom  it  is  once  proved  that  he  is  ill  informed  upon  his  fubjeft, 
hath  no  right  to  demand  a  further  hearing.  It  is  a  fair  prefumption 
againft  the  truth  of  his  cohclulion,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  it  cannot 
be  right  but  by  mere  accident.  To  be  right  by  accident  will  rarely 
happen  to  any  man,  in  any  fubjedl;  becaui'e  iu  all  fubjefts  truth  is 
fingle  and  error  infinite.* 

Every  competent  judge  of  the  matter  at  ifTue  who  reads  the 
fcveral  trails  in' this  eolleftion  with  carei  will  probably  admit 
that  his  lordftiip’s  allegations  are  eftablifhed.  Wc  notwithftand- 
I  ing  cordially  join  in  the  following  reflection,  which  docs  much 
:  honour  to  the  heart  that  (uggefts  it : 

*  It  is  a  mortifying  proof  of  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  highelt, improvements  of  its  faculties  in  the  prefcnt  life,  that  fuch 
fallacies  in  reafoning,  fuch  mifconftru6tions  of  authorities,  fuch  dif- 
torted  views  of  fafts  and  opinions,  fhould  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  a  man,  to  whom,  of  all  men  of  the  prefent  a^e,  fome  branches  of 
the  experimental  Iciences  are  the  moll  indebted. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken^  by  various  of  his  opponents,  to 

|:enfurc  the  temper  and  ftyle  which  mark  the  author’s  mode  of 
iOntroverfy.  '  His  manners  are  exhibited  as  ftarch  and  unaccom¬ 
modating  ;  becaufe  not  accuttomed  to  accede  but  from  convic¬ 
tion.  And  that  manlinefs  with  which  he  ftands  forward  in  defence. 
i)f  what  appears  to  him  to  be  truth  very  deeply  injured,  is  aferibed 
to  incorrigible  obftinacy,  Me  pertinacity  of  official  fituation,  or 
to  high- church  principles.  In  repelling  thefe  calumnies  the 
luthor  makes  fuch  an  apology  for  himfelf,  and  gives  the  retort 
mrteom  in  fo  home  a  ftyle,  as  well  deferves  the  perufal  and  gra¬ 
titude  of  every  fincere  friend  both  of  church  and  ftate : 

*  Dr.  Priefticy,’  fays  his  lorJftiip,  ‘  hath  given  free  fcope  to  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  fubjed  of  my  pretended  injuftice 
to  illullrioas  charafters  living  and  dead;  if  injuftice  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  praife  bellowed  where  it  is  unmerited,  no  lefs  than  by  cen- 
furc  injurioofly  applied ;  Dr.  Prieftlry  may  find  it  more  difficult  than 
I  have  done  to  refute  the  accufation.  A  character  now  lives  not 
Mthout  its  eminence,  nor,  1  hope,  without  its  moral  worth,  which 
Dr.  Priellley  feems  to  hold  in  exceffive  admiration;  and  upon  which 
k?  is  too  apt  to  be  hvilh  of  his  praife.  Few  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  writings  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  that  the  charadler  I  fpeak 
of  is  himfelf.*  As  the  analifer  of  elallic  fluids,  he  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered;  but  he  fometimes  feems  to  claim  refpeft  as  z  good  Cbrijiian 

^  D  d  2  and 
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and  a  good  fuhjt8.  If  upon  any  branch  of  Chriftian  duty  my  con- 
fciencc  be  at  perfeft  eafe;  the  precept  ‘  judge  not’  is  that  which,  1 
truft,  I  hare  not  tranfgreffed.  The  motives  by  which  one  man  is  im- 
pellcd  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  imperfeftly  known  to  any  other, 
that  it  feems  to  me  cruel  to  fuppofe  that  the  evil  which  appears  in 
men's  aftions  is  .  always  anfwered  by  an  equal  malignity  in  their 
minds.  1  have  ever  therefore  held  it  dangerous  and  uncharitahle 
'  to  reafon  from  the  aflions  of  men  to  their  principles,  and  from  my 
youth  up  have  been  averfe  to  cenforious  judgment.  But  when  men 
declare  their  motives  and  their  principles,  it  were  folly  to  aired  to 
judge  them  more  favourably  than  they  judge  themfelves.  I  ihall 
therefore  not  hefitatc  to  fay,  that  after  a  denial  of  our  Lord’s  divi¬ 
nity,  his  preexirtence,  and  the  virtue  of  his  atonement ;  after  a  de¬ 
nial,  at  l  ill.  of  our  Lord’s  plenary  infpiration;  after  a  declaration  of 
implacable  enmity  to  the  conllitution  under  which  he  lives; 
under  which  he  enjoys  the  licence  of  faying  what  he  lifts,  in 
a  degree  in  which  it  never  was  enjoyed  by  the  firft  citizens 
of  the  freed  democracies ;  the  goodnefs  of  his  Chridianity,  and  his 
merit  as  a  fubjef^,  are  topics  upon  which  it  may  be  indifereet  for  the 
encomiad  of  Dr.  Priedley  to  enlarge.’ 

‘  Of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  abilities  acknowledge  ourfelves  to  be 
fincere  admirers,  but  inlift,  at  the  fame  time,  among  thofe  who 
have  always  regretted  their  mifapplication  to  polemical  theology. 
And  we  congratulate  the  lovers  of  our  religious  eftabliflimeiit 
upon  a  republication  of  the  prefent  work,  well  calculated  to 
vindicate  the'  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  repel  that 
torrent  of  licentioufnefs ’which  her  enemies  have  long  direfteJ 
againft  her,  and  to  check  the  propagation  of  what  may  b« 
almoft  efleemed  blafphemy. 


Art.  IV.  Expojlulatory  Odes  to  a  Great  Duke  and  a  Little  Lord, 
By  Peter  Pindeir^  Ejq.  4to.  2s.  6d.  ft  itched.  Kearfloj. 
London,  1789. 

IN  the  prefent  Odes  Peter  pretends  to  be  in  great  fear  for  the 
confequences  of  ,  his  former  publications.  He  alledgcs  that 
the  great  duke  and  little. lord,  wdiom  he  paints  fo  as  not  to  be 
miftaken,  are  laying  every  fcheme  to  feize  him  by  the  fangs  of 
the  law  ;  in  this  he  fays  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  that  he  is 
the  quieteft,  moft  inoffenfu  e  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
he  ‘  would  not  lofe  his  liege  lor  twenty  pound.* — ‘  O  heavens!’ 
fa  vs  he, 

- — — *  can  Jenkinfon  apd  Olbornc  long. 

Foes  tp  the  mufe,  to  cut  out  Peter’s  tongue  ? 

Arm’d  with  the.Jove-like  thunders  of  the  crown, 

TkO  knock  w;th  thefe.  dread  bolts  a  hmple  poet  down.* 

'  c  ■  Vet, 
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Vct,'amidft  all  this  pretended  fear,  he  is  as  fatirical  as  for¬ 
merly;  like  the  flying  Parthian,  his  apparent  difeomfiture  is 
dangerous,  his  nerves  are  not  unftrung,  for  he  fends  his  arrows 
to  the  heart  with  as  fure  an  aim  as  ever. 

We  have  had  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  pointing  out  the 
charafteriftic  qualities  of  this  bard’s  mufe,  that  we  (hall  leave 
the  lady  at  prefent  to  fpeak  for  hcrfelf;  She  thus  addrefles  her- 
felf  to  the  lords  who,  according  to  Peter,  are  meditating  fuch 
dreadful  things  agaihft  him  : 

‘  O  D  E  V. 

'  YOUR  taunting. voices  now,  my  lords,  I  hear. 

And  thus  they  grate  the  poet’s  loyal  car : 

*  Bard,  we  are  both  fuperior  to  thy  lays 

‘  Deaf  to  thy  cenfure,  and  defpife  thy  praife. 

*  Know  that  our  monarch  lifts  his  head  fublime, 

*  Beyond  the  reach  of  groveling  rhyme, 

^  An  Atlas  hiding  midft  the  thickeft  clouds ; 

*  Whilft  thou,  a  beetle,  doom’d  to  buz  below,  '  ' 

In  circles,  envious  rambling  to  and  fro,  • 

*  Survey’d  the  Ihining  mill  his  head  that  (hrouds,  r 

*  Thy  rhymes,  ihflilting  kings  with  pigmy* pride, 

*  Are  like  the  fea’s  mad  waves  that  make  a  pother,  .  .  - 

^  Wild  rufliing  on  'lbme  promontory’s  fide,  ‘  ' 

One  noify  blockhead  following  another. 

*4  «  •  #  .  ,  » 

^  The  (lately  promontory  Teems  to  fay, 

‘  Afpifihg  fools,  go  back  again,  go  home: 

^  At  once  the  (houlder’d  bullies  dalh’d  away,  -  • 

‘  Sink  from  his  (lately  fide  in  fruitlefs  foam. 

*  Thou,  with  rabfcallbns  like  thyfelf, 

*  A  poor  opiniated  elf,  ' 

^  Letting  on  kings  thy  pen  licentious  loofe, 

*  Art  like  an  impudent  lame  goofe,  -•  -  - 

*  Who,  as  the  traveller  calmly  trots  along, 

‘  Starts  from  amongd  his  flock,  an  ill-bred  throng, 

J  Waddling  with  pok’d-out  neck,  and  voice  fo  coarfc, 

.  *  As  if  to  (wallow  up  the  man  and  horfe ; 

*  With  rumpled  feathers  to  the  (leed  he  deals, 

‘  And,  like  a  coward,  fnaps  him  by  the  heels ; 

‘  Then  to  his  gang  with  outdretch’d  pinions  hobbling, 

'  The  fool  ered  returns  Te  Deum  gobbling, 

*  And  from  each  brother’s  greeting  gullet  draws 
‘  The  mingled  triumph  of  a  eparfe  applaufe, 

*  As  if  the  trotting  enemies  were  beaten, 

‘  And  man  and  palfry  kill’d  and  eaten. 
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*  Poor  rogue!  thou  haft  not  got  the  trifling  fpirit 

*  To  own  thy  king  e’er  did  one  aft  of  merit.* 

t  *■ 

My  lords,  with  great  fubmiflion  to  your  fenfe. 

Giving  the  lie,  yet  hoping  no  offence  ; 

An  aft  is  his  my  heart  with  rapture  hails— 

George  gave  the  world  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 

A  prince,  who,  when  he  fills  Old  England’s  throne. 

The  virtues  and  fair  fcience  fhall  furround  it; 

And,  when  he  quits  the  feeptre,  all  {hall  own 
He  left  it  as  unfullied  as  he  fo\ind  it.* 

\Vc  cannot  approve  of  the  following  fentiment : 

*  Give  me  the  youth  who  dares  at  times  unbend. 

And  fcorning  Moderation’s  prude-like  ftare. 

Can  to  her  teeth  and  to  the  world  declare, 

Ebriety  a  merit  witli  a  friend. 

When  fricndfhip  draws  the  corks,  and  bids  the  dome 
With  mirth  and  Tallies  of  the  foul  refound  ; 

When  friend fhip  bids  the  bowl  o'erflowing  foam, 

Till  morning  eyes  the  board  with  plenty  crown’d  ; 

Behold  the  virtues  that  fublimely  foar, 

Inftead  of  meanly  damning,  cry  *  Encore.* 

Repeated  drunkennefs  is  certainly  not  meritorious;  and  wc 
hope  that  the  youths  to  whom  the  paflage  feems  to  be.  add  relit  d, 
will  never  confider  habitual  ‘  ebriety’  as  one  of  ‘  the  virtues 
‘  that  fublimely  foar.’ 

We  have  again  and  again  advifed  Peter  to  change  the 
vourite  fubjeft  of  his  fong,  but  in  vain  ;  in  this  refpeft  he  is  a 
moft  obftinate  fmner  ;  and,  fearlcfs  for  his  neck,  drives  through 
thick  and  thin  on  his  frilky  hobby,  without  regarding  the  ad-* 
monitions  ot  fober  Reviewers.  It  is  with  the  voice  of  friendly 
warning  that  we  put  him  ih  mind  of  the  French  proverb  taut 
va  cruebe  u  1* eau. 
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Art.  V,  Archaologia\  or^  ATtfcellaneous  TraSis  relating  to  Anti^ 
quity.  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  FoLFIIL 
4to.  il.  IS.  White.  ’London,  1787. 
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^  XI.  Mr.  IVillU  on  the  Roman  Portway. ^ 

i 


This  eflay  traces  another  road  of  the  Romans  in  Hamp- 
(hire,  which  had  been  already  delineated  in  part  by  Taylor 
in  his  map,  but  is  now  purfued  in  its  whole  courfe  through  the 
jcoynty..  There  is  much  local  information,  in  both  thefe  ellays. 
But  when  Mr,  Willis  attempts  to  ftep  beyond  the  Rubicon  of  his 
native  province,  and  to  commence  general  antiquary;  he  foon 
lofes  himfelf.  He  is  naturally  confufed  in  his  ideas.  He  be¬ 
comes  doubly  confufed,  as  he  advances.  Nor  is  his  judgment 
good.  Let  us  give  a  flight  fpecimeu  of  this,  ‘  As  the  wor^v 
‘  denotes  the  name  of  citjy^  what  does  this  mean  ?  ^  frorn 
*  portare  to  carry  the  plough  where  gates  were  intended ;  fo 
^  portway  here  might  perhaps  take  the  name,  from  uniting 
‘  the  fix  Roman  cities  here  mentioned.*  The  name  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  portj  a  Britifti  word  for  a  town ;  as  P^r/-reave, 
Port-meadow  at  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  But  a  feature  worfe  than  all 
this  in  the  complexion  of  thefe  eflays,  is  an  air  of  faucy  info- 
lence  towards  the  late  Dr.  Stukeley.  This  is  peculiarly  afl'umed, 
we  obferve,  by  all  the  little  and  petty  aritiquaries  of  the  time. 
With  them  it  is  becoming  the  fafhion.  The  dunces^  to  ufe  the 
language  of  Pope,  are  all  up  in  arms  againft^rw«x;  and  the 
eagle  is  hooted  at  by  all  the  owls  of  antiquarianifm. 

^  XI 1,  Mr.  TViUis^s  Account  of  the  Battles  between  Edmund  Iron^ 

‘  fide  and  Canute.* 

Mr.  Willis  here  ventures  upon  a  higher  field  of  inquiry.  He 
afTumes  the  hiftoi  ical  antiquary,  relies  upon  his  local  knowledge, 
and  endeavours  to  fix  the  fcene  of  fome  memorable  engage¬ 
ments  near  the  courfe  of  his  portway.  But  we  think  him 
more  unhappy  than  ever,  We  (hall  juft  (hew  this,  and  then 
difmifs  him. 

He  obje6ls  to  Dr.  Stukeley’s  fuppofition,  of  a  camp  called 
Tilbury  King  near  Salilbury  oeing  Roman ;  becaufe,  forfooth ! 
It  is  circular,  and  ‘  it  /V  generally  allowed  that  the  camps  of  the 
‘  Romans  were  angular,  thofe  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  cir- 
*  cular.*  *  It  may  have  been  ‘  allowed,*  that  the  Roman  camps 
^e  always  circular ;  but  it  muft  have  been,  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  unthinking.  And  that  Mr.  Willis  (hould  here  take  it  for 

D  d  4  .  granted 
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granted  and  certain,  when  he  has  a  plain  demonftration  (as  it 
were)  before  his  eyes  at  the  very  moment,  in  the  camp  of  Old 
Sarum,  is  very  amazing. 

In  1 01 6  two  battles  were  fought  at  Pen  and  at  Sceorjian^  be¬ 
tween  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironfide.  The  latter  of  thefe  battles 
NJr.  Willis  fixes  pofitively  near  Andover,  relying  on  the  authc-* 
rity  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  has  written  an  account  of  it  that 
is  falfe  in  every  particular.  ‘  He  fays,  Canute  marched  from 

*  London,  to  attack  Edmund  in  the  weft  near'  Andover.  The 
^  Portway  runs  through  Andover,’  only  by  it  in  Taylor’s  map, 

^  to'SarJian^^  Sarfan  in  the  map,  ‘  adjoining  to  Waybill.’  A 
note  adds,  ‘  Way-bill  may  be  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
^  Portway.  Fenton  Grafton  is  in  this  parifti.’  The  battle  of 
Sceorftan,  *  according  to  Polydore,  was  fought  in  loco  plano^ 

‘  not  far  from  Andover^  and  probably  in  Sarjlan  fields  near  Way- 

*  hill.  In  proof  that  this  was  the  fpot  on  which  the  battle  was 

*  fought,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  one  large  barrow  at 

*  Fenton^  and  about  four  more  upon  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

I  ^  hill,  of  which  one  is  adjoining  to  Sceorfian  or  Sarjian  field,  all 

!  •  an  open  country,  in  loco  piano.  Canute  may  be  fuppofed  to 

1  *  have  recruited  his  forces  at  Winchefter ;  for  in  no  long  time 

‘  after  this  defeat  Polydore  fays,  not  far  from  the  city  (viz,  OU 

*  //;;/,  which  Edmund  had  marched  to  relieve)  he  again  oft’ead 

*  battle,  and  defended  to  fight  the  Englifli.  This  may  be  eafily 
explained,  that  Canute  had  marched  on  the  Roman  road,  and 

*  made  Tigbury  Ring  his  camp;  from  whence  (defeendit)  he 

*  came  down  to  fight  the  tw^o  fucceeding  days,  in  the  valley  bc^ 

'  tivccn  his  c^mp  and  Old  Sarum.  The  large  barrow  called 

‘  An-harrow.^  fituate  near  the  Bourne  river,  on  the  oppofite  fide 
from  the  camp,  and  near  the  city,*  was  probably  the  place  of 
‘  aftion,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  20,000  burnt  bodies  llaiii  in 
the  two  battles.’  Tf'his  is  the  moft  extraordinary  inftance,  ol 
falfified  hiftory  and  of  repofing  credulity,  that  the  w^orld  per¬ 
haps  has  ever  feen.  All  thefe  fadts  of  Polydore,  arc  abfolutely 
i  fabricated  by  him;  and ‘the  writer,  who  could  believe  them  to 

•be  true,  deferved  to  be  expofed  by  his  fimplicity.  The  whole 
hiftory  runs  thus  in  reality.  Edmund,  fays  that  moft  authentic 
cf  all  our  hiftcrians  for  the  Danifli  period,  Florence  of  Worcefter, 
faced  C^inute,  not  at  Fenton  or  Fenton  Grafton  near  Andover  in 
.Wiltfhire,  as  Mr.  Willis  feems  to  infinuate,  and  yet  ventures 
^ '  not  to  fay;  but  ‘  in  Dorfitania  occurrit,  et  in  loco  qui  Feonnum 

[|  •  vqcatur,  juxta  Gillingham^  congreflus,’  &c.  Then  he  faced 

I  Canute  again,  not  at  Sarftan  near  Andover  in  Weft-Saxony; 
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but  left  W eft-Saxony,  where  the  laft  battle  was  fought,  eroded 
the  Thames,  and  entered  into  Hulcda;  ‘  occurrit  in  fViccidjlti 
‘  loco  qui  Scearjlan  nominatur*.*  But  where  was  Wiccia? 
Certainly  to  the  north  of  the  Thames.  This  river  was  the 
grand  boundary  at  the  time^  between  Mercia  and  Weft-Saxony  j 
and  Wiccia  was  a  part  of  Mercia.  This  very  year  1016,  (ays 
Florence,  ‘  Rex  Danorum  Canutus,  et  perfidus  Dux  Edricus 
4  Streona,  cum  multo  equitatu  amnem  Thame ftm  (in  loco  qui 
‘  Cricerlade  dicitur)  tranfeunteSy  ante  Epiphaniam  Domini  Mer^ 

‘  clqm  hoftiliter  intraverunt,  et  multas  villes  in  IVarrewicana 
f  provincia  populantes  incenderunt  But,  as  Florence  fub- 
joins  in  another  place,  ‘  egregio  Merclorum  regi  Wclfario— 

‘  iEthelredus  in  regnum  fuccellit;  cui  Uwicciorum  fubregulus 
‘  Oiherus, — Hwiccumy  cui  dignitate  praefidebat  regia,  proprii 
^  antiftitis  dignitate  honorari  fublimarique  defiderans  regimine/ 
advifed  Ethelred  to  form  Mercia  into  feveral  bifliopricks.  Ethel- 
red  did  fo.  ‘  Et  quia  civitas  Wigorniay  tempore  quo  regna- 
‘  bant  Britones  vel  Romani  in  Britannia,  et  tunc  et  nunc  totius 
‘  //zi^;Va/r~metropolis  extitit  famofa,  cathedram  erexit  pontifi- 
‘  calem  dignitater  in  ea,  parochiarum  jam  divifarum  priinam 
‘  conftituens  Hwiccia?nX*^  Wiccia  therefore  comprehended  all 
the  ancient  diocefe  of  Worcefterj  all  Gloucefterfliire  eaft  of 
the  Severn,  all  Worcefterlhire  except  a  fmall  part  to  the  north- 
weft,  and  all  Warwicklhire  fouth  of  the  Avon,  with  the  town 
of  Warwick  to  the  north  §.  The  Sceorjlan  therefore  can  only 
be  in  the  country  of  Wiccia,  as  it  was  then  conftituted,  and 
bounded  by  that  great  limit  of  Mercia  on  the  fouth,  the  Thames; 
and  cannot  poflibly  be  either  in  Wiltftiire  ||  or  in  Hampfliire,  in 
any  county  fouth  of  the  Thames.  But  did  Canute,  after  this 
battle,  march  towards  Winchejiery  and  Edmund  towards  Salijbury^ 
as  Poiydore  Virgil  affirms,  and  Mr. Willis  believes?  No!  ‘Ca- 
‘  nutus  e  caftris  fuos  abire  filcjitio  juffit,  et  verfus  Lundoniam  iter 
‘  arripiens,  .ad  naves  repedavit,  ac  non  multo  poll  Lundoniam 
‘  re-obfedit.*  Edmund  ‘  in  IVe/t-Saxoniam  revertitur,'  and, 
marching  up  to  London,  ‘  Lundonienfes  cives  ab  obfidione— • 
‘  liberavit,  Danos  ad  fuos  naves  fugavit^.^  And  Mr*  Willises 
battles  at  Penton  and  Sarftan,  atTigbury  RIng  and  at  Salilbury, 
with  his  20,000  men  llain  and  burnt,  vanilh  at  once  from  the 
feene,  like  the  ghofts  of  the  night  before  the  beams  of  the 
marnins:. 

o 

I.  ,  -  .I..  ■ 
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S  Gibfon’s  Camden,  c.  617.  edit.  5d. 

II  See  an  attempt  to  fix  it  in  the  north  of  Wiltfhirc,  Gibibn’e 
Camden,  102-103;  oppofed  by  6i8,  and  here  refuted. 

II  P.  386-387. 
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4i6  Archaologta ;  or^  Mifcellamous  Traits  relating  to  Antiquity i 

^  XUI.  Obfervatiom  on  antieni  Spurs.  By  Francis  Groft^  EJq.' 

Though  the  exaft  origin  of  fpurs  is  unknown,  they  muft  nc- 
ceflarily,  fays  Mr.  Grofe,  ‘  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  art  of 

*  riding  on  horfeback.’  Mr.  Grofe  (hews  accordingly,  that  the 
Romans  had  fpurs,  ‘  at  leaft  as  early  as  the  Auguftan  age,’  Yet 
‘  for  fome  reafon  not  eafy  to  difeover’  [//  ftjould  he,  not  eafy  to 
be  difeovered],  ‘  among  the  many  equcltrian  figures,  that  have 
‘  furvived  the  ravages  of  war,  time,  and  weather,  none  of  the 
^  riders  are  reprclented  with  fpurs  or  any  equivalent  con- 
^  trivance.^ 

‘  Montfaucon  fuppofes  that  the  antient  fpurs  were  fmall 

*  points  of  iron,  fattened  to  a  little  plate  of  metal,  fixed  to  the 

*  Ihoe  on  the  fide  of  the  heel  y  for  fuch  he  has  feen  worn  by  tk 
‘  piofants  in  France :  and  to  fuch  points  he  conceives  that  fen- 
^  tence  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles*  to  allude,  ^  It.  is  hard  to 

*  kick  againft  the  pricks  the  fame  as  is  ufed  by  Terence,  who 
‘  fays  ‘  contra  ftimulum  ne  calces.’  He  alfo  gives  the  dcline- 

*  ation  of  an  antient  fpur,  confifting  of  a  point  fixed  to  an  iron 
‘  femicircle,  contrived  to  hook  upon  the  ftioe.’  And  this  kind 
of  fpur,  we  are  told,  is  found  ‘  in  many  of  our  antient  monu- 

*  ments.*  And,  as  Mr.  Grofe  informs  us  rriorc  fully  in  another 
place,  ‘  the  equeftrian  figures  in  the  great  feals  of  woji  of  our 

*  iings  and  antient  barons^  from  the  conquejl  to  the  time  of  Ed^ 
^  ward  Illy  are  reprefented  with  fpurs  confiding  of  only  one 

*  point,  fomewhat  refembling  the  gaffle  with  which  fightiiig- 

*  cocks  are  armed.’ 

Then  came  the  rouelle  or  wheel  fpur  (fo  called  from  the  re- 

*  volution  of  its  fpicula  about  an  axis),’  and  ‘  evidently  an 

*  after- thought  or  improvement.’  This  ‘  was  worn  in  common 

*  with’  the  other,  ‘  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft.’  But  it 
was  much  fuperiour.  ‘  If  the  point  was  broken  or  bent  in  the 

*  pryck  fpur,  it  became  entirely  ufelefs  ;  whereas,  by  the  rota- 

*  tion  of  the  wheel,  the  place  was  fupplied  with  a  fiicceflioii  of 

*  others,  and  the  fame  motion  prevented  its  injuring  the  horfe.’ 
But  the  points  of  the  rowell  fpur  were  made  at  laft  of  an  enor* 
mous  length,  even  more  enormous  than  we  remember  the  late 
Sir  Afticton  Lever  to  have^  worne,  in  the  coxcomb  days  of  his 
youth.  This  we  may  fee  from  one,  ‘  which  was  difeovered  in 

*  .digging  the  foundation  for  the  obelifk  on  Barnet  Common, 
‘  Middlefex,  ereiled  in  memory  of  the  bloody  battle  fought  on 

*  that  fpot  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancatter;  in  w  hich 


f  Chap.  ix.  ver,  c. 
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The  American  Hunter. 

^  battle  it  Is  probable  its  owner  fell,  and  was  buried  on  the  field 
«  of  battle.*  And,  in  this,  ‘  the  length  of  the  rowells  from' the 
‘  centre  to  the  point  is  three  inches^  of  the  neck  of  the  fpur  on  a 
«  ftrait  [ftraight]  line  four  inches^*  and  the  ‘  w'eight  ten  ounces 
«  and  a  quarter.*  ''  ^ 

Three  plates*  of  fpurs  accompany  this  defeription. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  VI.  The  American  Hunter ;  a  Tale  from  Incidents  which 
happened  during  the  War  with  America.  To  which  is  annexed  a 
Somerfetjhire  Story.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1789. 

WE  have  perufed  the  performances  in  this  volume  with 
much  fatisfadion.  They  have  no  other  mutual  con¬ 
nexion  than  are  directed  to  one  great  and  good  obje^ff,  the  duty 
incumbent  on  children  to  refpe£f,  with  lading  tendernefs  and 
gratitude,  the  feelings  and  admonitions  of  their  parents.  This 
ncceflary  leffon  both  the  Tale  and  the  Story  are  equally  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  imprefs  on  young  and  ductile  minds. 

The  American  Hunter^  which  is  the  title  of  the  fird,  contains^ 
in  the  narrow  compafs  of  an  hundred  pages,  more  tendernefs 
;>nd  horror  than  wc  have  lately  found  in  works  of  a  fimilar  kind. 
The  fa£ls  are  few  and  fimple,  but  fufficiently  afFe6ling.  An 
officer  decoys  a  young  lady  from  an  old  aunt,  with  whom  fhc 
was  on  a  vifit  at  Southampton ;  marries  her,  carries  her  with 
him  to  America,  and  is  there,  after  haWng  two  children,  tempted 
by  an  uncle  to  abandon  her,  under  the  pretext  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  not  been  regularly  performed.  The  moment  {no 
is  made  acquainted  with  his  treacherous  refolution,  by  the  offer 
of  an  annuity  to  her  in  his  name,  which  die  difdains  to  accept, 
fhe  fallies  forth  in  qued  of  fome  fea-port,  that  die  may  get  back 
to  her  native  country,  but  lofes  herfelf  and  the  two  babes  in  the 
woods.  One  of  thefe  dies  with  fatigue,  and  is  afterwards  de¬ 
voured  before  her  eyes  by  a  hungry  wolf,  while  the  other,  while 
fhc  is  afleep,  is  torn  from  her  bofom  by  a  bear.  She  awakes^ 
mifles  the  child,  and  becomes  furious  with  grief  and  defpair. 
The  following  feene  is  deeply  wrought ;  it  exhibits  the  forlorn 
and  didrafted  mother  perifhing  in  a  dorm.  The  labourers  and 
pcafantry  of  the 'adjacent  parts,  who  often  turn  out  to  behold 
the  temped  venting* its  rage  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  arc 
®ade  the  fpedlators  of  her  awful  catadrophe : 

*  The  loud  near  thunder  had  aroufed  poor  Fanny.  It  became 
very  dark;  but  through  the  black  fcenc,  amid  the  lightening*! 
bright  iuceffiant  flafhes  was  feen  a  poor  dillrafted  human  figure  paffine 
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and  repairing  on  the  mountain,  in  every  attitude  of  dillrefs  and 
frenzy.  Sometimes  with  arms  extended,  then  on  her  knees,  and 
again  with  clafped  hands  invoking  her  deftiny.  No  fooner  was  ic 
known  on  the  mart  than  every  eye  was  attentive,  every  glafs  out,  to 
view  the  dreadful  ftrife,  till  the  Aorm  pouring  thicker  around  her, 
Ihe  became  fcarcely  difccrnible  but  at^intervals,  and  then  only  to 
thofe  who  had  the  beft  glaffes.  Now,  cried  an  old  failor,  Ihe  is 
fitting  quite  ftill  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  looking  down  to  its 
bottom ;  but  now  (he  has  turned  her  face,  and  is  looking  full  at  the 
cloud  from  whence  the  ilorm  proceeds.  The  lightening  flalhes  in 
her  face,  but  (he  moves  nojt!  The  whirlwind  increafed,  and  a  heavy 
&ower  entirely  hid  her  from  their  fight ;  when  it  abated  again,  the)' 
had  a  glimpfe  of  her ;  it  was  the  lalt !  (he  was  tumbling,  daihing 
down  the  craggy  fide  of  the  cliff!* 

This  feene  needs  not  the  imagery  .  of  good  and  bad 
angels  to  heighten  it.  This  would  be  a  palpable  defecl 
in  the  compolition ;  and  it  is  fcldom  ufed  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  our  feelings.  The  other  Story  is  of  a  more  fimplc 
and  tranquil  nature.  It  is  beautifully  told,  and  has  an  agreeable 
ifTue.  The  incident  and  feeling  in  which  it  originates  appear  to 
us  rather  improbable ;  but  the  fubfequent  fafts  hang  together 
by  a  thread  which  genius  only  could  imagine.  Here  alfo  arc 
many  touches  of  nature  which  go  to  the  heart,  and  are  more 
impreffive  than  all  the  artificial  eloquence  in  the  world.  What 
a  pity  the  work  Ihould  be  fo  llovenly  printed  that  the  firft  page 
prefents  an  errata  large  enough  to  damn  the  beft  book  in  tnc 
language. 


Art.  VII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Children^  with  General 
.  DireSitons  for  the  Management  of  Infants  from  the  Birth,  Bj 
Micha£l  Underwood^  M,  D,  Licentiate  in  Midwifery^  of  A 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  London^  and  Phyfeian  to  the  Britiji 
Lying-in  HofpiiaL  A  New  Edition^  revifed  and  enlarged.  Small 
8 VO.  2  vols.  7$.  fewed.  Mathews.  London,  1789. 

Dr.  Underwood  has  treated  more  largely,  and  indeed  more 
ufefaily,  of  the  difeafes  of  children,  than  any  preceding 
writer  on  the  (ubjeft..  It  is  certain  that  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine  has  hitherto  remained  too  much  uncultivated.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  young  children  to  give  any  particular  account  of  thei* 
complaints,  mufi  necelTarily  involve  the  diagnoftics  of  their  dii* 
cafes  in  great  obfeurity ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  phy* 
ficians  are  obliged  to  form  their  opinions  chiefly  upon  fome  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  fuppofed  to  .  predominate  in  the  conftitutions  ot 
infants.  In  many  diforders  this  fummary  mode  of  determination 
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vnil  lead  to  fuccefsful  pradlice  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  univerfal 
guide  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 

The  prefent  edition  of  this  work  is  confiderably  enlarcrcd^ 
and  enriched  with  many  valuable  improvements,  which,  as  be¬ 
ing  fcattered  in  various  places,  ir  would  be  difficult  to  fpecifv. 
We  fliall,  however,  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extrait  froni 
the  author^s  obfervations  on  eruptive  complaints  ; 

The  firft  I  (hall  notice  appears  chiefly  in  teething  children,  very 
much  refembles  the  meafles,  and  has  been  fometlmcs  iniilaken  for  it. 

It  is  preceded  by  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  but  is  attended  with  very 
little  fever,  though  the  rafli  continues  very  flodd  for  three  days,  like 
the  meafles,  but  docs  not  dry  off  in  the  manner  of  that  difeafe.  Ic 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  fliell  powders,  or  fometimes  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitre  and  compound  powder  of  contrayerva,  with 
a  dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  other  gentle  laxative,  on  the  going 
off  of  the  rafh. 

‘  An  eruption  dill  lefs  frequently  met  with,  appears  fometimes 
after  children  have  cut  all  their  firil  teeth.  1  know  not  what  name 
ought  to  be  given  to  tliis  kind  of  eruption,  which  bre*iks  out  in  the 
form  of  round  lumps,  as  large  as  middling-fued  peas,  very  hard, 
with  a. very  red  bafe,  and  white  at  the  top,  as  if  they  contained  a 
little  lymph. 

*  They  come  out  fuddenly,  without  previous  ficknefs  at  the  flo¬ 
mach,  arc  not  fore,  difpofed  to  itch,  nor  ever  give  any  trouble,  and 
are  feldom  feen  but  on  parts  that  are  ufually  uncovered,  and  arc 
fometimes  there  in  great  numbers,  refembling  the  diftinft  fmall-pox  ; 
but  arc  harder,  more  inflamed,  and  lefs  purulent.  • 

Alarming,  as  well  as  unufual,  as.  is  this  appearance,  I  believe 
the  eruption  is  always  perfectly  harmlefs,  if  not  repelled  by  cold  or 
improper  treatment ;  and  wilt"  dry  away  in  three  or  four  days ;  no¬ 
thing  more  being  neceflary  than  the  little  remedies  diredlcd  for  the 
former,  and  to  keep  the  child  within  doors,  if  the  weather  be  cold. 

*  An  eruption  of  an  appearance  equally  uncommon  and  analogous 
to  the  above,  I  have  met  with  only  in  children  of  at  leaft  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  luch  as  have  alfo  been  affeded  with  iliglic 
fymptoms  of  fcrofula ;  though  1  have  not  feen  it  frequently  enough 
to  afeertain  its  being,  in  any  degree,  owing  to  that  fpecific  virus.  It 
breaks  (lut  fuddenly,  covering  at  once  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
but  occafioning  neither  pain  nor  itching ;  nor  are  children  fick  at 
the  flomach,  nor  otherwlfe  ill  with  it,  though  it  lalls  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

This  eruption,  therefore,  like  fome  others,  is  taken  notice  of 
chiefly  for  its  Angular  appearance,  which,  though  fomewhat  like  the 
neitle-ralh,  is  of  a  differeni  figure,  but  may  be  pretty  exaftly  con¬ 
ceived  of  by  the  little  red  lumps  fometimes  left  by  the  fmall-pox, 
after.ihey  are  turned,  and  alfo  rubbed  or  picked  off ;  efpecially  after 
the  cryttalline  or  watery  fpecies,  and  where  the  puflulcs  have  been 
pretty  numerous. 
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If- the  firft  pafljgcs  arc- at  all  difturbcd,  my  attention  Is  prin- 
Cl  pally  dirc^led  to  them,  otherwife  to  the  fiate  of  the  (kin^  and  in 
this  cafe,  1  have  ufually  direded  fmall  dofes  of  Dr.  James’s  powder, 
to  be  taken  for  a  few  nights  at  going  to  bed,  and  the  polychreft  fait 
and  rhubarb  occafionally,  in  the  coiirfe'of  the  day,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  acitated  water  of  ammonia. 

*  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  the  eruption  puts  on  a  darker  co¬ 
lour,  is  lefs  prominent,  and  begins  to  fcale  off  in  a  branny  feurf, 
fomewhat  like  the  meafles :  but  fhould  no  fuch  change  take  place, 
the  vinum  antiinonii  Ihould  be  taken  two  or  three  limes  a-day;  u 
which,  if  no  amendment  Ihould  foon  be  perceived,  a  few  drops  of 
the  tindura  cantharidis  may  be  added;  a  remedy  often  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  difoiders  of  the  Ikin ;  but  ihould  be  adminillered  with 
caution* 

*  Another  rafli,  or  rather  eruption,  takes  place  both  in  bowel 
complaints  and  in  teething,  and  always  appears  to  be  beneficial.  It 
confifts  of  veiications  on  blillers  of  different  lizes,  relembling  little 
fcalds  or  burns,  and  continues  for  feveral  days.  They  come  out  ia 
different  parts,  but  chiefly  on  the  belly,  ribs,  and  thighs  ;  and  con¬ 
tain  a  (harp  lymph,  which  it  may  be  prudent  to  let  out  by  a  pundure 
with  a  needle,  efpecially  from  the  larger  ones.  No  medicine 
is  ncceffary  but  fuch  as  the  particular  itate  of  the  bowels  may 
call  for,  which  ufual  abounds  with  acidity  whenever  there  is  much 
eruption  on  the  (kin. 

*  An  eruption,  vulgarly  termed  fcorbutic,  infefling  the  face  and 
neck,  and  difeharging  a  (harp  ichor  that  excoriates  wherever  it  runs, 
and  difficult  of  cure  by  chemical  alteratives,  will  often  yield  in  a 
ihort  time  to  the  expreffed  juice  of  the  fium  aquaticum.  From  one 
to  four  or  five  table  fpoonsful  may  be  given,  mixed  with  one  or 
more  fpoonsful  of  new  milk,  three  time  a  day,  according  to  the 
child*s  age,  and  the  flate  of  its  llomach ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  fenna  lea  or  other  common 
laxative. 

*  I  (hall  clofe  this  account  with  a  defcriptlon  of  an  eruption  that 
is  fingular  enough,  refembling  very  much  the  herpes  or  broad  ring¬ 
worm,  or  the  aduft-col  ured  (pots  left  on  the  face  after  an  attack  of 
St.  Anthony’s  fire.  1  have  feen  it  in  various  parts,  but  1  think  only 
on  fuch  as  arc  more  or  Ids  liable  to  be  fretted  by  fome  part  of  the 
infant’s  drefs,  efpecially  on  the  nates  and  contiguous  parts  covered 
by  the  clothes ;  where  the  blotches  are  always  the  broadell  and  moll 
rank.  Were  it  to  appear  no  where  clfe,  it  would  feem  to  be  occa- 
iioned  by  fome  fharpnefs  of  the  urine  and  ftools,  as  the  (kin  has  a 
very  heated  appearance,  though  the  eruption,  1  believe,  is  not  at  all 
painful.  It  frequently  breaks  out  before  the  period  of  teething,  but 
the  bowels  are  generally  fomewhat  difordered,  and  the  ftools  voided 
very  green,  or  elfe  become  fo  very  foon  afterwards.  This  1  take  to 
bs  one  of  thofc  eruptions  occafioned  by  fome  bad  quality  of  the 
breaft-milk,  as  1  have  never  met  with  it  but  in  young  infants  whole 
nurfes  milk  has  been  old,  and  has  alfo  contrafled  a  very  difagreeable 
taile.  If  that  (hould  not  be  the  cafe,  the  ra(h  will  probably  require 
nothing  but  the  light  abforbent  medicine  before  mentioned,  and  ta 
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'  guard  agdind  conftlpation.  *  But  if  thefe  means  Ihould  not  fucceed  ia 

■  a  Ibori  time,  the  nurfc  ought  to  be  changed. 

<  In  all  the  eruptive  complaints  of  infants  taking  cold  ought  to 
:  be  carefully  avoided,  and  great  caution  be  ufed  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  as  well  as  keeping  the  belly  open.  If  the  child 

■  is  fick  at  the  llomach,  a  little  magnefia,  teilaccous  powders,  or  the 
compound  powder  of  contrayerva  joined  with  them,  may  be  given 
now  and  then;  or  Ihould  the  raih  be  hallily  llruck  in,  and  the  child 
be  ill,  it  ftiould  be  immediately  put  into  a  warm-bath,  and  after¬ 
wards  take  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  aromatic  confedion,  with  or 
without  a  few  >  drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony,  in  fimple  mine 

]  waten 

‘  Should  any  fcabs  become  very  dry  and  hard,  which  the  crufia 
lat\ea  will  fometimes  be,  efpecially  when  they  extend  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  feem  to  give  pain,  they  may  be  touched  with  a 
little  cream,  or  with  oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
water  of  kali ;  but  not  a  large  furface  at  a  time.  Or  Ihould  they 
be  very  moift,  and  caufe  pain  by  ilicking  to  the  cap,  they  may  be 
dufted  with  a  little  common  powder,  or  with  flowers  of  fulphur,  and 
covered  with- a  finged  rag,  but  1  fliould  be  very  cautious  of  doing 
much  more,  as  the  fuppreflion  of  any  confiderable  eruption  on  the 
(kin  may  occafion  the  worft  effefts,  efpecially  during  the  time  of 
1  teething.* 

Dr.  Underwood^  having  intended  the  work  for  general  ufe  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  faculty,  has  very  properly  either  rejeded 
all  technical  terms,  or  given  an  explanation  of  their  meaning* 
In  avoiding  obfciirity,  he  has,  in  fome  places,  become  perhaps 
too  diffufe ;  but  this,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  particularly  pardonable 
in  a  treatife  where  utility,  jnore  than  elegance  of  compofition^ 
is  the  object  of  the  writer. 
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Art.  VIII.  Thoughts  on  the  Seafons^  $5*^.  partly  in  the  Scottijh 
Diale^f.  By^David  Davidfon,  8vo.  4s.  *  fewed.  Murray. 

•  London,  1789. 

'T'HE  author  of  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  SeafonsMs  an  accurate 
obferver  of  nature;  his  deferiptions  are  not  Ihreds  and 
I  patches  from  former  writers.  But  his  predilection  for  the 
Scottilh  dialect,  or  rather  for  a  ftrange  mixture  of  Scotch  and 
Englilh,  will  prevent  his  ‘  Thoughts*  from  being  generally 
read.  I'he  objedt  of  every  author  is  to  be  read,  to  be  known, 
to  live  in  the  public  opinion ;  when  therefore  a  writer  fo 
contrives  that  his  readers  muft  necejfarily  be  few,  he  appears  to 
,  ws,  in  fome  meafure,  to  have  committed  a  literary  fuicide.  Such, 
'VC  are  afraid,  is  the  cafe  of  Mr.Davidfon.  He  writes  in  a  language 
;  which  is  no  where  fpoken  but  by  the  peafants  of  his  own  coun¬ 
ty*  We  fay  peafants,  for  among  perfuns  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
1  above 


V 


above  the  loweft  clafs  much  of  the  language  of  the  Thoughts  Is 
not  to  be  found,  would  not  be  underftood,  and  is  every  day  be¬ 
coming  more  unintelligible.  Mr.  Davidfon^s  literary  ofFsprin:? 
muft  therefore  live,  while  it  does  live,  in  a  very  narrow  circle, 
and  its  days  muft  be  few. 

We  have  faid  that  Mr.  Davidfon  is  an  accurate  obferver  of 
nature ;  but  it  is  expefted  of  a  poet  that,  after  he  has  obferved 
with  care  and  attention,  he  (hould  fele<ft  with  tafte.  We  think 
our  author*  has  not  always  done  this  ;  he  appears  rather  to  wi(h 
to  give  the  whole  of  his  thoughts  and  obfervations  without  fc. 
lection,  to  blend  the  great  and  little,  the  ferious  and  ludicrous, 
in  one  common  mafs.  The  following  fhort  extraeft  will,  to 
thofe  who  underftand  the  language,  be  an  example  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  what  we  have  faid : 

■  ■■  ■  - *  the  cliff. 

Within  a  hallow  craig  where  none  dare  go. 

The  eagle  has  his  haunt — a  royal  Deft  — 

Bequeath’d  to  him  and  his  fince  time  unken’d— 

There  to  the  beetling  rock  he  hefts  his  prey. 

Of  lam  or  hare^  ta'en  frae  the  vale  below. 

Upo’  the  brow  he  fits,  and  round  him  deals 
Unto  his  unfledg’d  Ions  the  fleihy  feaft— 

Himfelf  wi*  penches  flaw’d,  he  dights  his  neb, 

And  to  the  fun,  in  drowfy  mood,  fpreads  out 
His  boozy  tail. — Right  o'er  the  fteep  he  leans, 

When  his  well-plenifti’d  king-hood  voiding  needs  ; 

And,  fploiting,  ftrikes  the  ftane  his  grany  hit, 

Wi’  piftol  forced,  (hot  frae  his  gorlin  doup.’ 

The  Thoughts  on  the  Seafons  are  written  in  blank  verfe,  but 
the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing,  in  many  places 
humorous  lyric  compofitions  in  rhyme,  which  have  confiderabk 
merit  in  their  way. 


Art.  IX.  Injlru^lom  for  cutting  out  Apparel  for  the  Poor; 
*  principally  intended  for  the  Ajftflance  of  the  Patronejfes  of  Sundoj 
Schools j  and  other  charitable  Injiitutions,  but  ufeful  in  all  Fa- 
mi  ties.  Containing  Patterns^  Dire^ions\  and  Calculation^^ 

whereby  the  mojl  inexperienced  may  readily  buy  the  Materials^  cut 
out  and  value  each  Ar  ticle  of  Clothing  of  every 'Size;  without  iht 
leajl  Difficulty^  aud  with  the  greatejl  EocaEfnefs  ;  wiPo  a  Prefms 
"  containing  a  Plan  for  ajffijiing  the  Parents  of  Poor  Children 
longing  to  Sunday  Schools  to  clothe  them ;  and  other  ufeful  Obfer* 
'  vations.  Publijhed  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sunday  School  Chiidre^ 

at  Hertingfordbury^  in  the  County  of  Hertford;  where  the'  alo^ot 
'  Plan  has  been  found  to  he  tise  hejl  Encouragement  to  the  Parents 
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to  fend  their  Children  to  the  Sunday  Schooly  and  at  the  fame  Time 
the  bejl  Source  of  Employment  for  the  Schools  of  Indujtry.  8vo. 
4s.  6cl.  boards.  W^ter.  London,  1789. 

The  moft  fupcrficlal  obferver  muft  admit  that  the  bare  office 
of  alms-giving  is  of  itfclf  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  ge¬ 
nuine  charity.  Belides  the  manner  and  time  of  performing  thefe 
bcnevolencies,  there  are  a  plumber  of  little  attentions,  without 
which  the  greateft  profiilion  will  be  cither  difregarded  or  mifap- 
plied.  Among  thefe,  perhaps,  few  are  fo  neceliary  as  encou¬ 
raging  that  laudable  pride  by  which  every  individual  is  feniible 
how  far  his  own  confequence  depends  on  his  capacity  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  and  family  by  induftry  and  ufefulnefs.  When 
once  the  mind  is  fo  far  depraved  as  to  lofe  a  juft  fenfe  of  that 
humiliation  a  ftate  of  dependence  brings  with  it,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  honeft  exertion.  Poverty  is  no  longer  confidered  as  an 
evil,  and  the  only  pbjeft  is  how  to  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life 
on  the  eafieft  terms.  How  far  the  refpe<5lable  inftitution,  to 
whom  the  public  is  Indebted  for  the  work  before  us,  has  been 
attentive  to  thefe  circumftances,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the 
following  feledlions  from  the  preface  : 

‘  The  following  little  traft  has  been  haftily  compiled  from  a  col- 
leclion  of  memorandums  made  for  private  convenience,  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  repeated  calculation  and  contrivance  'every  time  there 
was  cccafion  to  furnifli  any  of  the  articles  hereafter  fpecified.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  found  of  fingiilar  fervice  to  this  purpofe,  and  being  much 
fought  for  by  feveral  friends,  and  others  concerned  in  charitable  in- 
ftitutions,  however  willingly  and  gladly  a  convenience  of  fo  trifling 
a  nature  was  communicated,  the  tranferibing  and  preparing  the  fe¬ 
veral  heads  of  information  was  fouiKl  to  break  in  fo  much  upon 
ether  necelfary  occupations  and  employments,  that  the  idea  prefented 
itfelf  of  committing  a  few  copies  to -the  prefs,  principally  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  friends;  with  which  view,  therefore,  the  materials 
were  put  into  the  prefen t  form.  Jt  afterwards  occurred,  that  if  a 
larger  number  fhould  happen  to  be  wanted,  a  profit  might  enfu^ 
from  a  falc  of  the  remainder,  which  would  increafe  the  fund  of  the 
I  Kttlt  eftabliihments  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the  plan  itfelf ;  and  to  which 
purpofe  any  profit  that  may  arife  will  be  faithfully  appropriated. 

•  ‘  The  eltablifhments  abovementioned  are,  two  Sunday  Schools, 
ind  two.  Day  Schools,  or  what  are  generally  termed  Schools  of  In- 
duftry*  So  much  has  been  ably  written  in  recommendation  of  thefe 
tnftitutions,  that  inferior  attempts  would  be  ufelefs.  But  the  difh- 
colty  has  been  to  devife  a  permanent  inducement  to  parents  to  fend 
dieir  children  to  the  former  of  thefe  ufcful  feminaries,  without  break- 
in  too  much  upon  the  funds  fubferibed  for  their  eltabliihment, 
V  donations  of  money  or  clothing,  which  in  the  end  have  been 
found  too  often  to  defeat  the  falutary  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
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intended.  The  plan  that  is  now  fubmitted  to  the  generous  bene, 
factors  of  the  infant  poor  is,  to  appropriate  a  fmall  part  only  of  the 
Sunday  fchool  fund  towards  alTilling  the  parents  to  clothe  their  chil- 
dren  ;  and  the  ai& dance  that  has  been  found  fully  adequate  to  that 
purpofe  is,  an  allowance  of  one  fourth  part  on!/  of  the  price  of 
every  article  of  clothing  at  the  prime  cofl  of  the  materials  after  the 
fune  has  been  made  up  by  the  girls  at  the  Day  School,  or  School  of 
InduAry.  This  allowance,  though  at  firA  fight  it  may  appear  to  be 
an  advantage  of  only  25  per  cent,  will,  upon  the  loweft  calculation, 
be  found  to  produce  a  laving  in  faft  of  50  per  cent,  and  in  fomc 
articles  confideraWy  more, 

•  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  above  faving  of  50  per 
tent,  can  only  take  place  where  there  is  a  School  of  Indullry  upon 
a  plan  fimilar  to  that  eilabliflicd  in  the  parifh  of  Hcrtmgfoindbury. 
At  this  School  of  Indullry  the  materials  for  work  are  all  found  by 
the  Sunday  School  fund.  The  parents  are  at  the  foie  expence  of 
leaching  the  children,  viz.  3d.  per  week  for  each  fcholar ;  and  the 
work,  when  finifhed,  is  brought  home  to  the  warehoufe  of  the  cha- 
rity  fund,  to  be  purchafed  at  the  prime  coll  of  the  materials^  de* 
du^ng  the  allowance  of  one  fourth  before  mentioned.  The  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  child  or  children  working  each  article  have  the  prc. 
fcfence  of  buying  It.  The  making  of  each  article  being  gratis,  may 
fai  ly  be  eftimated  at  1 5  per  cent,  which,  added  to  20  per  cent,  gained 
upon  the  purchafe  oi  the  materials  wholefale,  makes  35  percent, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  price* being  nearly  20  per 
cent,  more,  makes  altogether  at  leaft  a  faving  of  50  per  cent. 

•  A  condition  annexed  to  this  regulation  is,  that  no  parent  can 
have  the  benefit  of  it  whofe  child  does  not  belong  to  the  Sunday 
School,  from  whence  three  material  advantages  have  been  found  to 
rcfult :  ift.  It  induces  the  parents  to  permit,  and  even  to  be  anxious 
for,  their  children  to  attend  the  Sunday  School,  adly.  It  materially 
aifilb  the  parents  in  providing  their  children  with  decent  clothing, 
which  removes  the  difficulty  that  has  arifen  in  moft  places  in  relp^ 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Sunday  School  children  }  and,  inftead  of  en¬ 
couraging  idlcnefs,  which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  is  too  often 
the  cafe  with  donations  of  money  or  clothing,  it  is  a  fpur  to  in- 
dulb-y.  A  little  money  thus  appropriated  is  of  fo  extenlive  an  affiliance, 
that  even  if  the  above  objedion  did  not  lie  to  partial  benefaftions 
of  clothing  to  particular  children,  the  fame  fum  necelTary  to  that 
purpofe  will  be  found  of  infinitely  more  benefit,  if  fo  applied,  as  will 
appear  from  the  fpecimen  here  fubjoined,  which  is  with  diffidence 
fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thofc  who  at  prefent  affift  the  Sun* 
day  School  Fund  with  fuch  kind  donations.’ 

By  this  fpecimen  it  appears  that,  for  the  cxpencc  of  only 
eight  guineas  to  the  fublcribers,  the  children  of  the  Sumhy 
School  were  clothed  for  one  year,  their  parents  with  cafe  fup- 
plying  three-fourths  of  the  necelTary  fum,  which,  by  the  prudent 
management  of  the  fubferibers,  was  leis  than  half  what  wouH 
8  have 
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have  been  paid,  for  the  fame  things,  in  the  common  mode  of 
purchafing. 

•  Laftly.  It  provides  the  Day  School  for  the  girls,  or  School  of 
Induftry,  with  conftant  materials  for  teaching  them  to  work,  which 
the  poverty  of  moft  of  the  parents  renders  It  impoflible  for  them 
otberwife  to  hare.  As .  the  great  objedl  with  rcfpccl  to  the  poorer 
fort  of  girls  is  to  bring  them  up  with  the  ability  to  make  good  fer- 
vants,  and  ufeful  mothers  to  families  of  their  own,  the  regulation 
in  the  fchools  alluded  to  is  not  only  to  teach  them  knitting  and 
plain-work,  but  to  inftruft  them  in  the  neceflary  article  of  mending 
their  own  things ;  for  this  purpofe,  and  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the 
fchoolmillrefs,  a  week  is  allotted  to  ehch  employment,  viz.  one  week 
for  knitting,  the  next  week  for  plain^work,  and  the  third  week  the 
parents  are  direfled  to  fend  the  linen  belonging  to  themfelves  and 
uroilies  to  be  mended  and  repaired':  and  the  fourth  week  the  chil«> 
dren  return  to  knitting  again.* 

We  have  next  an  account  how  very  ferviceable  inftitutions 
of  this  kind  may  be. made  to  poor  lying-in  womer> ;  but  as  the 
plan  is  not  efrcntially  different  from  many  fubferiptions  already 
well  fupported^  wc  mall  omit  that  part  of  the  preface  to  make 
room  for  the  following,  which  fhews  how  attentive  the  bene¬ 
volent  inhabitants  of  Hertmgfordbury  have  flicwn  themfelves  to 
the  proper  mode  of  making  charity  acceptable  and  ufeful : 

*  j 

*  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  put  together  it  occurred  that  the 
means  fo  fuccefsfully  praelifcd  of  alfitHng  the  poor  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  might  occafionally,  and  in-  fevere  feafons,  be  applied  .to¬ 
wards  the  reduflion  of  the  heavy  expence  of  provlfions;  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  late  fevere  froft,  the  feveral  families,  in  the  parifh  of 
Hertingfordbury  beforementioned,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  in  num^ 
her,  were  fent  to,  and  inquiry  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  bread  each 
particular  family  confumed  in  a  week.  That  being  afcertaincd,.and 
the  price  of  bread  and  flour  being  at  that  time  per  quartern  .loaf, 
they  were  given  to  underftand  that  for  every  quartern  loaf,  or  for 
every  quartern  of  flour  that  they  confumed,  they  would,  have  an  al¬ 
lowance,  of  2d.  The  greater  part  of  the  parifti  purchafe  flour  and 
bake  their  own  bread.  The  mode  by  which  this  charity  was  con- 
dufled  is  as  follows :  weekly  tickets  were  made  out,  containing  th.c 
name  of  every  family,  the  number  of  quartern  loaves  or  quarterns  of 
fiourea^  family  confumed,  and  the  dedudion  to  be  allowed  on  the 
rcfpeaive  quantities  at  the  rate  of  ad.  per  quartern;  forinllance, 

‘  A.B.  and  family  confume  twelve  quarterns  per  week;  allow  zs.* 
This  done,  notice  was  given  to  the  different  mealmen  and  bakers 
with  whom  each  family  dealt,  to  receive  the  above  ticket,  figncd  by 
die  donor,  as  fo  much  money  on  behalf  of  the  perfon  who  brought 
k*  with  diredions  to  fend  it  to  the  donor  as  a  check  to  be  compared. 
withjLhc  bill  for  the  different  allowances  to  each  family.  By  this  plan 

poor  of  the  parifh  were  fupplied  for  fix  weeks  with  bread  at 
P^r  quartern  loaf,  and  flour  proportionably  lefs,  at  the  very  Imal 

tea  expence 
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cxpcnce  of  three  guineas  and  an  half  per  week;  which  fam  would 
have  been  of  little  fervicc  amongft  fo  many  as  eighty  families,  had 
it  been  dillributed  in  loaves.  This  further  advantage  accrued,  that, 
by  means  of  the  whole  fix  weeks  allowance  being  acnranced  at  a  time* 
mofi  of  the  families  were  enabled  to  purchafe  a  fack,  or  half  a  fack*, 
of  flour  at  once  ;  in  which  quantity  they  bought  it  at  the  wholcfale 
price,  and  thereby  made  an  additional  favingof  nearly  20  per  cat. 
The  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  of  the  poor  individuals  thus  relieved, 
is  an  additional  proof  how  much  preferable  an  afSftance  of  this  for 
is  to  giving  away  fo  much  bread,  or  meat,  or  broth ;  with  the  qua¬ 
lity  of,  or  with  the  manner  of  doing  which,  they  are  apt  too  often  to 
be  diflatisfled.  How  frequently  has  it  been  found  that  donations  of 
bread,  made  of  the  nioft  wholcfome  pure  flour,  have  been  neglcdcd, 
and  abfolutely  refufed,  by  the  roor  from  mere  ignorance,  becaufei: 
was  not  what  they  call  *  white  bread.*  So,  in  all  probability,  would 
this  afliflance  have  been  rejefted,  if,  inftead  of  each  family  being 
left  at  liberty  to  purchafe  from  their  own  baker  or  mealman,  they 
had  been  direfted  to  buy  the  flour  or  bread  of  one  particular  baker 
only,  which  certainly  would  have  faved  the  donor  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;  for  whether  from  whim  and  caprice,  or  to  whatever  other 
caufe  owing,  it  is  a  fafl,  that,  in  the  above  parifh,  there  are  no  let 
than  fourteen  difTtrent  perfons  who  furnifli  the  refpeclive  families 
with  flour  and  bread  ;  it  was  hcceflary  therefore  to  fend  to  every  one 
of  iliofe  perfons  the  notice  above  mentioned.  But  by  indulging  ead 
family  in  the  liberty  to  purchafe  of  their  own  tradefman,  all  was  har- 
tnony,.  gratitude,  and  content.  The  great  fecret  of  fuccefs  in  thefe 
refpedls  feems  to  be  a  little  attention  to  the  particularities  of  the 
lower  rank  of  people,  and  to  make  them  feel,  as  little  as  poffible, 
their  own  dependence  in  the  obligation  you  confer  upon  them.' 


We  have  been  lefs  fcrupulotis  of  making  thefe  long  extract 
from  the  preface,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  abridge  the  work 
itfelf.  We  can  only  defcribe.it  by  faying  that  the  moft  minute 
attention  is  paid  to  economy  in  every  article  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  cirefs ;  and  the  arrangement  of  every  department  is  fo  wdl 
tnanaired,  that  it  is  impoflible  but  that  all  who  are  concerned  in 


managed,  that  it  is  impoflible  but  that  all  who  are  concerned  in 
public  inftitutions  of  this  kind  muft  find  fomething  by  which 
they  may  improve  their  ftock  of  knowledge. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting,  tliere  arc  thirteen  plates  an¬ 
nexed,  containing  patterns  of  every  article  deferibed,  and  s 
Icale  to  explain  tlw'necefiary  quantity  of  materials  for  each. 
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fiHr.  X.  Redempfletit  a  Poem  in  Five  Baoh.  By  *]oJtph  Swain, 
>  Svo.  2s.  6d,  boards.  Mathews.  London,  1789.  . 

^  *  * 

IF  fiftlon  be  the  foul  of  poetry,  it- is  natural  to  wonder  why 
poets  will  fix  on  fubjefts  that  will  not  admit-  of  all  the  fpor-» 
tive  elegance  of  Parnaflus.  In  lyric  verfes  a  few  happy  fimilies 
and  well-turned  metaphors  are  all  that  is  required;  and  wc  need 
not  fay  how  well  fome  writers  have*  fucccedcd  in  tl)is  fpccies  of 
facred  compofition  ;  but  the  epic  mufc  requires  more  than  thefe; 
and  Milton  himfclf  was  convinced  that'  without  machinery  his  - 
work  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  theological  difquilition.  /  For 
with  all  our  partiality  to  this  fublime  her,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that,  in  the  more  didadic  part  of  his  poem,  there  is  too 
much  room  for  Pope’s  elegant  little  farcafm, 

•  In  quibbles  angels  and  archai^gcls  join/ 

And  God  the  Father  turns  a  fchool  ^vine/ 

Mr.  Dc  Coctlogon  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  ob- 
ferves,  in  a  prefatory  recommendation  to  the  work  before  us, 
that  the  fmalleft  talent  faithfully  devoted  to  true  religion,  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  with  due  eftimation.  Wc  fuppofe  Mr.  De 
Goetlogdn  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  talent  is  properly  as  well , 
as  faithfully  applied;  As,  however,  moft  of  our  readers,  will  not 
be  fatisfied  with  the  fanclion  of  fuch-an  opinion,  and  draw  con-'’ 
clufions  according  to  their  fentimeiUs  of  its  author,  we  {hall 
content  ourfelves'with  a  few  fpecimens  of  the  work,  and  a  fliort 
comment  on  them  ;  ’ 

Unable,  tp  fufijee,  and  all  mifplac’d. 

The  creatures  now  his  loft  affeftions  fharc ;  « . 

His  loft  afFeftipns — once  the  blifsful  feat  .  '  .  '  : 

Of  evry  heav'nly  grace!  where  alj  that  proves 
The  great  Jehovah  holy,  juft,  and  good, 

Through  the  whole  earth  (his  wide  dominion  then) 

Reflefting  ev’ry  feature  of  his  God, 

Prov’d  him. a  copy  of  his  Maker’s  mind  : 

For  when  complete  from  his'Creator’s  hand  : 

In  being  and  in  blifs  he  firft  arofe. 

Deep  on  his  heart,  in  all  their  purity  ' 

And  vaft  extent,  thofe  precepts  were  engravM, 

Which  afterward  from  Sinai’s  awful  mount. 

In  thunder  utter’d,  Ihook  the  ftouteft  hearts 
In  Ifrael’s  camp,  and  made  e’en  Mofes  quake. 

God  his  benign  creator  then  he  lov’d 
‘With  the  full  ftrength  of  all  his  faculties 
United,  and  hb  neighbour  as  himfelf : 

For  well  he  knew  that  future  feed  from  him 
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It  Is  impofliblc  to  fay  what  may  be  the  fituatlon  pf  Mr,  Dc 
Coctlogon  and  our  author’s  foul,  they  beft.c^n  judge  for  them- 
fclvcs ;  if  it  be  as  bad  as  here  defcrioed,  we  moft  carneftly  ex¬ 
hort  them  to  a  fpecdy  pepentance.  M  As  to  (he  reft  of  the  world, 
as  far  as  our  obfervation  goes,  we  hope  this  frightful  defcription 
is  applicable  to  very  fewv  >  ^  » 


Art.  XL  J  Narrative  of  pour  Journies  into  the  Country  of  the 
Hottentots  and  Caffraria^  in  the  Years  1777,  1778,  and  1779. 
Illujirattd  with  a  Map  and  Seventeen  Copper-plaies.  By  Lieu¬ 
tenant  William  Paterfon. ,  4to.  i8s.  boards.  Johnfon.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789.  < 

i 

The  firft  and  fecond  jotirnres*  being  in  a  country  for  the 
moft  part  defcribed  by  other  travellers,  Mr.  Paterfon  has 
contented  himfelf  with  giving  little  more  than  his  journal.  The 
notes  contain  a  feledlion  from  other  authors  (whom  Mr.  Pa¬ 
terfon  never  omits  to  refer  us  to)  of  fuch  obfervations  on  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  people  as  may  make  the  narrative 
interefting  to  all  defcriptlons  of  readers.  What  is  added  by  our 
attthor,-  for  the  moft  part,  is  botanical,  and  a  few  other  obfer- 
vadons  on  natural  hilbory.  In  the  third  and  fourth  journies  our 
author  vifits  Caffraria,  a  part  unknown  to  Europeans.  ‘We 
ihall  pafs  over  the  difficulties  our  travejlers  met  along  the  country 
by  the  fouthern  ebaft  of  Africa,  and  tranfport  our  readers  at  once 
to  Caffraria,  of  which  we  have  the  following  defcription:. 

*  After  paffing  this  extenfiye  plain,  we  entered  a  wood  about  eight 
miles  broad.  In  many  places  the  trees  were  thinly  fcattered  ;  in  thefe 
openings  we  difeovered  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  had  not 
the  lealt  appearance  of  fhynefs  •;  one  of  them  we  wounded.  Sooii 
after  this  we  faw  a  herd  of  elephants,  about  eighty  in  number, 
which  approached  fo  near  to  us  that  we-  could  obferve  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  their  teeth.  After  leaving  the  wood  we  afcended 
affeep  mountain,  where  we  had  a  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
fouthward ;  and,  to  the  northw'ard,  a  hilly  country  covered  witli 
t^ces  and  evergreen  ft  rubs,  which  extended  about  thirty  miles.  The 
^ofpeA  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bamboo 
on  which  grows  a  fpecies  of  bamboo.  To  the  eaft  we  had 
1  a  view  of  a  pleafant  country  decorated  with  great  variety  of  plants. 
The  country  is  here  well  watered,  and  produces  excellent  paffure  for 
cattle.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  feventh  we  obferved  a  fire  about 
miles  to  the  callward  of  us,  upon  the  (lope  of  a  green  hill.  Our 
interpreter  told  us  this  was  at  a  Caffre  village.  AtTunfet  wc  difeo- 
vered  another  much  nearer,  and  faw  fevcral  herds  of  cattle.  ’  About 
eight  in  the  evening  we  met  three  of  the  Gaffres,  who  were  much 
furprifed  at  our  appearance,  as  we  were  certainly  the  firft  Europeans 
*  '  E  c  4  ihev 
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they  bad  ever  feen.  They  fpeedily  returned  and  alarmed  the  wliole 
village  before  we  arrived ;  but,  on  our  arrival,  they  received  us 
kindly,  brought  ms  milk,  and  oftcred  us  a  fat  bullock,  agreeably  to 
their  ufual  hofpitable  cuflbm.  This  village  confided  of  about  fifty 
houfes,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  a  pleafanc  rivet,  called  in  the  Cadre 
language,  Mugu  Kanie  ;  and  it  belongs  to  their  chief.  It  contained 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were  fervahtb  or  fob 
diers  to  their  chief,  who  was  likewife  the  proprietor  of  the  nuuicrcus 
herds  of  cattle.  I'hefe  people  fubfifi  on  the  milk  of  their  cews,  a.-ij 
cn  game,  not  being  allowed  to  kill  any  of  their  cattle.  *1  he  men 
milk  the  cows,  and  the  women  take  care  of  the  gardens  and 
corn. 

*  We  were  accompanied  by  all  thefe  people  from  one  village  to 
another,  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  belonging  to  the  perfon  whom 
they  denominate  their  chief  or  king.  His  habitation  was  fituate  cn 
a  pleafant  river,  called  Becha  Cum,  or  Milk  River.  Indeed,  al! 
their  houfes  are  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  fiieams ;  but  there 
was  no  corn  or  garden  near  it.  The  chief  had  about  an  hundred 
c^ws,  wh^li  fuppiied  him  and  his  houfehold  with  milk.  His  family 
confided  of  about  twenty* two  fervants,  who  attended  him  wherever 
he  went.  On  our  arrival  he  feemed  very  Ihy,  and  kept  at  a  great 
diftance  for  about  an  hour,  when  a  number  of  CafFres  met  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  his  houfe.  He  foon  afterwards  fent  one  of  his 
fervants  to  invite  us  thither.  The  firil  thing  I  prefented  him  with 
was  fomc  beads,  of  which  he  freely  accept^  I  alfo  offered  him 
lomc  of  our  tobacco ;  but  he  feemed  to  prefer  his  own,  w'hich  was 
much  lighter.  He  loon  offered  me  a  herd  of  fat  bullocks  in  return; 
biit  I  refufed  to  take  them,  which  feemed  to  affront  him  greatly,  and 
he  often  repeated,  ‘"What  do  you  think  of  our  country?’  Aftcra 
few  words  between  us,  I  accepted  of  one,  which  we  immediately  Ihot; 
this  furprifed  all  the  fpe^hators,  who  were  about  fix  hundred  perfons, 
few  of  them  having  ever  feen  a  gun,  or  heard  the  report  of  one.  We 
had  a  part  of  the  bullock  dreffed,  which  1  thought  much  fuperiorto 
the  beef  near  the  Cape.  I'he  rell  of  the  animal  I  difiributed  to  the 
king  and  his  fervants.  He  fiill  feemed  difpleafed  that  I  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  nothing  more  in  return.  I  then  afked  him  for  fome  of  their 
baikets,  which  he  gave  me,  and  alfo  two  of  their  lances  or  Hafla- 
gais,  vvhxh  they  make  with  great  ingenuity;  but  the  confirudlion ot 
the  ba(kct.s,  which  are  made  by  their  women,  is  much  more  lur- 
prifing;  they  are  compofed  of  grafs,  and  woven  fo  clofely  that  they 
arc  capable  of  holding  any  fluid.  Khouta,  the  chief,  intreated  me  to 
remain  with  him  a  few  days  ;  this,  however,  we  did  not  content  to; 
but,  after  much  perfuafion,  agreed  to  ftay  all  night.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  ranged  the  neighbouring  woods  in  fearch  of  plants,  and  at 
night  returned  to  my  companion,  who  flayed  at  the  Bccha  Cum. 
the  weather  was  hot,  we  chofe  to  fleep  in  the  woods  rather  than  in 
any  of  the  huts.  During  the  night  1  obferved  that  there  were  two 
gua.ds  .placed  on  each  fide  the  door  of  the  chief's  houfe,  who  were 
relieved  about  every  two  hours. 

•  On  the  ninth  I  propofed  to  proceed  farther  to  the  eaft,  allured  by 
the  plcafmtnefi  of  the,  country,  and  its  afi'ording  variety  of  unknown 
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plants ;  but  found  there  was  a  river  a  littje  to  the  eaftwvd  of  us^ 
called  by  the  natives  the  Kys  Comma.  We  then  determined  tp  re-? 
turn  the  fame  way  we  came.  The  large  palm,  mentioned,  before, 
grows  here  in  abundance,  and  is  ufed  for  bread  by  the  CafFres  as  well 
as  the  Hottentots.  They  take  the  pith  of  this  plant,  and,  after  col- 
kding  a  fufficient  quantity,  let  it  lie  for  feveral  days  till  it  becomes 
a  little  four ;  after  this  they  bake  it  in  an  oven  which  is  eredled  for 
thepurpofe.  They  alfo  bake  bread  of  their  own  corn,  which  is  the 
fame  2^  the  Guinea  corn.  But  this  grain  is  mollly  ufed  for  making 
punch,  called  by  fome  of  them  Pombie,  which  is  llrong  and  intoxi¬ 
cating.  They  make  confiderablc  ufe  of  a  plant,  called  by  thc'na- 
tives  Plantains,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  in  the  woods.  The  pods  of  this  plant  are  triangular,  and  about 
the  fize  of  a  prickly  cucumber.  I  found  none  of  them  in  flower,  but 
feveial  in  fruit ;  the  feed  is  about  as  large  as  a  pea ;  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  what  Dr.  Tunberg  calls  the  Helaconia  Cafffaria. 

The  men  among  the  CafFres  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix 
feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  general  evince  great  cou¬ 
rage  in  attacking  lions,  or  any  bealls  of  prey.  This  nation  is  now 
divided  into  two  parties ;  to  the  northward  are  a  number  of  them  com¬ 
manded  by  one  Chatha  Bea,  or  Tambufhie,  who  has  obtained  the 
latter  denomination  from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Hot¬ 
tentots  called  Tambukies.  This  man  was  the  fon  of  a  chief,  called* 
Pharoa,  who  died  about  three  years  before,  and  left  two  fons,  Cha 
Cha  Bea,  and  another  named  Dfirika,  who  claimed  the  fupremc  au¬ 
thority  on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  CafFre  nation.  This 
occafioned  a  conteft  between  the  two  brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which. 
Cha  Cha  Bea'was  driven  out  of  his  territories,  with  a  number  of  his 
adherents.  The  unfortunate  chief  travelled  about  an  hundred  miles, 
to  the  northward  of  Khouta,  where  he  now  refide^  and  has  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Boflimen  Hottentots. 

The  colour  of  the  CafFres  is  a  jet  black,  their  teeth  white  as. 
ivory,  and  their  eyes  large.  The  clothing  of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the 
fame,  confifting  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  as’pliant  as. 
cloth.  The  men  wear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round  their 
thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and- large  ivory  rings  on  their- 
arms;  they  are  alfo  adorned  with  the  hair  of  lions,  and  feathers, 
faftened  on  their  heads,  with  many  other  fantaftical  ornaments.  When 
they  arc  about  nine  years  of  age  they  undergo  the  operation  of  being 
circumcifed,  and  afterwards  wear  a  muS^.zle  of  leather  which  covers> 
the  extremity  of  the  penis,  and  is  fufpended  by  a  leathern  thong  from 
their  middle.  This  covering  is  in  general  ornamented  with  beads, 
and  brafs  rings,  which  they  purchafe  from  the  Hottentots  for  tobacco 
and  Dacka.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange 
for  cattle;  and  to  fuch  a  height  do  they  carry  this  paflion,  that  if. 
one  particularly  pleafes  them,  they  will  give  two  bullocks  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it.  Their  whole  exerclfe  through  the  day  is/ hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing.  They  are  expert  in  throwing  their  lances,  and 
in  lime  of  war  ufe  ffiields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  The  women 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  cul¬ 
tivate  levcral  vegetables,  which  are  not  indigenous  to  their  country, 
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But  while  we  are  particularly  averfe  to  any  deceptions  that  may 
be  praflifed  on  us,  where  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  truths 
we  hardly  think  it  ncceflary  to  content  ourfelvcs  with  barely 
marking  what  occurs,  without  pufhing  our  inquiries  as  far  as 
poffible,  and  fuggcfting  our  reafons  for  drawing  further  condu* 
lions.  Whoever  expefts  to  give  an  interetting  account  of  a' 
new  people,  mufl:  be  enough  interefted  to  fpend  a  few  days  with 
them,  and  not  be  fearful  of  lofing  an  afternoon  from  a  favourito 
purfuit,  however  fcientific  or  laudable  it  may  be. 

In  the  account  of  the  fourth  journey  we.  have  an  interefting 
defeription  of  the  peifevcrance  w’ith  which  our  trav^ers  paBed 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  as  far  north  as  between  28  and 
29  degrees  fouth  latitude,  fpending  nine  days  in  croffing  a  dry, 
fultry  defart,  during  w^hich  their  cattle  had  only  twice  tafted 
water.  What  added  much  to  this  dillrefs  W’as  the  feparation  of* 
part  of  their  company  ;  Mn  Pinar  and  three  attendant  Hottentots* 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  had  travelled  five  days  without  llifte- 
nance  of  any  kind,  not  excepting  water.  It  may  be  eafily  fup-' 
pofed  their  condition  and  appearance  were  deplorable ;  but  it* 
muft  add  to  the  furprlfe  of  fome  of  Out  readers  that  the  European, 
who  had  been  accuitomed  to  his  l}:ated  daily  meal,  was  lefs  ex- 
haufted  than  the  Africans,  whom  we  might  fuppofe  habituated 
to  long  and  repeated  fading.  Whether  this  arofe  from  a  larger 
proportion  of  adipofe  fubftance,  which,  by  abforption,  ferved  as 
iupporc  during  the  abfenc^of  food,  vye  have  no  means  of.judg- 
ing ;  but  the  fa£f  is  certainly  well  worth  remarking.  After 
this  happy  meeting,  our  travellers  crofled  the  large  river  of  the 
latitude  we  mentioned,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles 
northward,  obferved  fome  native  inhabitants,  whom  they  with 
very  great  difficulty  enticed  to  a  conference : 

•  Wc  continued/  fays  our  author/*'  to  follow  their  path,  which 
brought  us  to  their  habitation ;  but  we  were  ftill  as  unable  to  bring" 
about  any  intercourfe  with  them  as  before ;  for  the  whole  family  im¬ 
mediately  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  except  a  little  dog,  which 
feemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  Europeans.  Here  we  flayed 
fome  time,  and  examined  their  huts.  In  them  we  found  feveral 
fpedes  of  aromatic  plants  which  they  had  been  drying,  and  a 
Mns  of  foals.  Their  huts  were  much  fupefior  to  thofe  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  Hottentots ;  they  were  loftier,  and  thatched  with  grafs;  and 
wereTumifhed  with  ftools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  Grampns* 
Several  fpecies  of  filh  were  fufpended  from  poles  fiuck  into  .the 
ground.  Having  nothing  about  us  which  we ,  thought  would  prove 
aa  acceptable  prefent,  Colonel  Gordon  cut  the  buttons  from  hia  coat« 
and  depofued  them  among  the  aromatic  plants  which  were  drying* 
In  the  mean  time  we  again  obferved  thefe  natives  at  the  fame  place 
where  we  had  difcovcred'them.  We  made  every  poflible  liga 
in  order  to  allure  them  to  us,  and  difpatched  one  of  our  Hottentots, 

who 
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who  fpokc  to  them,  and  aflurcd  tjicm  wc  had  no  evil  intention. .  Aftef 
fomc  time.  Colonel  Gordon  went  to  them,  while  1  remained  at  their 
hots  with  the  guns;  and,  after  much  perfuafion,  he  induced  ahem  to 
return  to  their  Kraal.  They  were  eleven  in  number,  and  were  the 
only  natives  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country.  *Wc  inquired 
after  other  nations,  but  they  could  give  us  no  account,  except  of  the 
Nimiquas,  whence  \yc  had  juft  come.  A  Nimiqya  woman  who  lived 
with  them,  was  the  pnly  one  of  the  company  who  knew  any  thing  of 
Europeans.  Though  few  in  number,  they  were  governed  by  a  chief, 
whole  name  was  Qout.  The  mode  of  living  amongft  thefe  people  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  wretched ;  and  they  are  apparently  the  dirtieU 
of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their  drefs  is  compofed  of  the  Ikins  of 
feals  and  jackalls;  the  ficlh  of  which  they  eat.  When  it  happens  that 
a  graippus  is  call  alhorc,  they  remove  their  huts  to  the  place,  and  fub- 
upon  it  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  remains ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
fometimes  affords  them  fuftenance  for  half  a  year,  though  in  a  great 
incafurc  decayed  and  putrified  by  the  fun.  They  fmear  their  fkins 
with  the  oil  or  train ;  the  odour  of  vyhich  is  fp  powerful,  that  their 
approach  maybe  perceived  fomc  time  before  they  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  fight.  I'hey  carry  their  water  in  the  (hells  of 
Olbich  eggs,  and  the  bladders  of  feals,  which  they  (hoot  with 
bows.  'Jheir  arrows  are  tlie  fame  as  thofe  of  all  the  other 
Hottentots.* 

After  this  we  have  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  party  as 
far  fouth  as  the  Sand  River,  along  the  (horc  of  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  caftward  for  feveral  miles,  through  a  cultivated  countr7 
of  the  fmall  Nimiquas.  Here  the  party  feparated,  Colonel  (jor- 
don  to  the  eaft,  and  Mr.  Paterfon  to  the  north,  in  fearch  of  the 
great  Nimiqua  land.  In  this  journey  he  again  crofted  the  Orange 
River,  and  at  the  extremity  of  his  journey^  which  was  about  aS 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  had  the  good  fortune  to  (hoot  the  Camelo-  ‘ 
pardalis,  which  makes  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  Mr.  Hunter’s 
mufeum:  the  .following  is.  our  author’s  defeription  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  quadruped : 

'  ,  .  .  .  Inches 

'  ♦  The  height  of  his  natural  pofitlon,  from  the  hoof 

to  the  top  of  the  horns  •  .  -149 

^  Ditto  from  the  hoof  to  the  (houlder  -  .  9  7r 

*  Ditto  from  the  hind  hoof  to  the  rump  -  -  S  if 

'Length  of  the  fore  legs  .  -  .  .  -  5  7 

Ditto  of  the  hind  legs  -  -  -  5  *  6^ 

Ditto  of  the  mane  from  the  head  to  the^lhoulders  5  zl 

Ditto  of  the  body  from  the  (houlder  to  the  rump  5  9^ 

Circumference  of  the  neck  below  -  -  5  ^ 

‘  Ditto  in  the  middle  -  -  *  -  -  *  ’  2  10 

"Ditto  at  the  head  -  •  -  -  21 

*  Leagth.of  the  neck  -  -  •  - 

‘  Ditto  of  the  tail  without  the  hair  •  -  .  2  qf 

*  Ditto  with  the  hair  •  •  •  4. 'lof 

^Brcadih 
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Breadth  of  the  hind  hoof 
irngth  of  ditto 
Pitto  of  the  fore  hoof. 
Breadth  of  ditto 
Length  of  the  horns 
piliance  ^tween  ditto 
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«  Length  of  the  hair  of  the  mane  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  of 
a  reddilh  colour.  Thefe  animals  chiefly  fubfift  upon  the  h/iimofa,  and* 
wild  Apricots.  Their  colour  is  in  general  reddilh,  or  dark  brown  ’ 
and  white,  and  fomc  of  them  black  and  white ;  they  are  cloven  footed  ; 
have  four^teats;  their  tail  refembles  that  of  a  bullock,  but  the  hair 
of  the  tail  is  much  ftronger,  and  in  general  black;  they  have  eight 
foreteeth  below,  but  none  above,  and  fix  grinders,  or  double  teeth, 
on  each  fide  above  and  below;  the  tongue  is  rather  pointed  and 
roogh;  they  have  no  footlock  hoofs;  they  are  not  fwift,  but  ctn 
continue  a  long  xhafe  before  they  flop,  \yhich  may  be  the  reafon 
that  few  of  them  are  Ihot.  The  ground,  is  fo  fliarp  that  a  horfc 
is  in  general  lame  before  he  can  get  within  Ihot  of  them,  which  was 
the  cafe  with  our  horfes,  otherwife  I  fhbuld  have  preferved  two  per* 
fe^l  fpecimens  of  a  male  and  female.  It  is  difficult  to  diilinguifli 
them  at  any  diflance,  from  the  length  of  their  body,  which,  together 
with  the  length  of  their  neck,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  a  de¬ 
cayed  tree.' 

Our  author  clofes  this  journal  with  a  curious  defcriptlon  of 
the  tree  above  mentioned^  and  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia,  which 
cannot  but  be  interefting  to  our  reader^  : 

# 

/  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  I  have  hnd  frequent  occafion  to  mcfl* 

■  lion  the  Mimofas,  which*  abound  particularly  in  the  Great  Nimiqua 
^  Land;  and  I  cannot  clofe  my  journal  without  once  more  calling  ihc 
I  reader* I  attention  to  a  vegetable  production,  which  muft  firike  every 
I  traveller  wiih  aftonifhmcnt ;  not  only  from  its  uncommon  fize,*bat 
1  from  the  different  ufes  for  which  Nature  feems  to  have  intended  it. 
i  It  produces  quantities  of  gum,  which  is  cohfidercd  by  the  natives  as 
a  peculiarly  delicate  fpecies  of  food;  the  leaves  and  lower  points  of 
I  the  branches  feem  to  conllitute  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Camelo- 
1  pardalis  ;  and,  from  the  extent  of  its  boughs,  and  fmoothnefs  of  the 
1  trunk,  it  affords  a  fufficient  defence  to  a  fpecies  of  gregarious  bird 
^  againft  the  tribe  of  ferpents,  and  other  reptiles,  which  would  othef- 
f  wife  deftroy  its  eggs. 

I  ‘  The  method  in  which  thefe  birds  ufually  fabricite  their 

Bnefts  is  highly  curious.  In  that  of  which  1  have  given  a  repre- 
fcntatioii,  there  could  be  no  Icfs  a  number  than  from  eight 
i  hundred  to  a  thoufand  refiding  under  the  fame  roof.  .  I  call  it  a 
i  roof,  becaufe  it  perfedtly  refembles  that  of  a  thatched  houfe,  and  the 
I  forms  an  angle  fo  acute  and  fo  fmooth,  projefting  over  the  ci> 
i  trance  of  the  neft  below,  that  it  is  impofilblc  for  any  reptile  to  lap- 

Ei  proach  them. 

‘  Their 
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•  Their  indullry  feems  almoft  equal  to  that  of  the  bee  ;  throughoiit 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  bufily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  fpecicj 
of  grafs*  which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  ihc  pur. 
pofe  of  ereftiug  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and 
repairs*  Though  ray  Ihort  flay  ,  in  the  country  was  not  (ufiBcientto 
fatisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they  added  to  their  neft  ^  theyao< 
Dually  Increafed  in  numbers,  ftill,  from  the  many  trees  which  I  hive 
Icen' borne  down  with  the  weight,  and  others  which  1  have  obferved 
with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  tliis 
really  was  the  cafe  ;  when  the  tree,  which  is  the  fupport  of  this  aericl 
city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  increafe  of* weight,  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  no  longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  neceffity  of  re« 
building  in  other  trees. 

•  One  of  thefe  deferted  nefts*  I  had  the  curiofity  to  break  down,  fo 
as  to  inform  myfelfof  the  internal  ftru6lurc  of  it,  and  found  it  equalij 
ingenious  with'that  of  the  external.  There  are  many  entrances,  eacii 
of  which  forms  a  regular  llreet,  with  nefts  on  both  fides,  .at  about  twt) 
inches  diftar.cc  from  each  other. 

‘  The  grafs  with  which  they  build  is  called  the  Bofliman’s  grafb; 
and  I  believe  the  feed  of  it  to  be  their  principal  food; .  though,  on  ex¬ 
amining  their  neils,  I  found  the  wings  anddegs'of  different  infefis. 
From  every  appearance  the  neit,  which  I  diffedled,  had  been  inha¬ 
bited  for  many  years ;  and  fome  parts  pf  it  were  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  others:  this,  therefore,  1  conceive  nearly  to  amount  to  a 
proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different  times,  as  they  found  nc* 
ceffary,  from  the  increafe  of  the  family,  or  rather  1  Ihould  fay,  the 
nation  or  community/. 

Thefe  extracts  will  furnifh  bur  readers  with  fome  fpccimcns 
of  the  many  interefting  and  curious  circumftances  they  mayex- 
pe<ft  to  meet  with  in  this  performance.  ’  Though  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  we  expected  fomething  more^  yet  this  does 
not  prevent  our  admitting  that  Mr.  Paterfon  has  added  to  the 
number  of  philofophical  facts';  and  that  if  he  has  been  lefs  mi¬ 
nute  in  fome  inquiries,  his  cautioii  not  to  miflead  his  readers  by 
imccrtain  conjcdlure,  and  his  intetjrity  in  relating  only  what  he 
faw^  entitle  him  to  no'  tnconfiderable  pjaife. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Tour  to  York.  A  iircumfianiial  Account  of  bio 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  oj  Wales' s  Vijtt  to  that  Cityi  with  a 
Defcription  and  Engravings  of  the  Gold  Box  prefented  to  his  Royal 
highnefs  by  the  Corporation  thereof  Amo  Domini To 
which  is  fuijoined  a  Sketch  of  the  fuperb  Entertainment  given  at 
Wentworth- Hou/ei  and  a  Poetical  Addrefs  to  the  Royal  Br other Sy 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  His  Royal 
highnefs,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  ■  4to.  ,  2s,  fewed.  PLo- 
binfons,  London.  1789. 

This  is  a  touch  on  the  other  fide  of  the  quertioTi.  In  the 
‘  Royal  Tour’  the  acid  predominates;  but  the  ‘  Tour  to 
York’ is  fo  overloaded  with  fweets^  fo  mawkifhly  circumftantial,' 
that  it  muft  ficken  every  reader.  In  the  poetical  addrefs 
the  fweets  are  as  abundant  as  in  the  profe.  Thus  fingeth  'John 
Parker,  chaplain  to  the  lord-mayor  o^York  :  '  ' 

‘  llluftrlous  Wales!  thy  reverenc’d,  much-Iov*d  name  ' 
Stands  forem oft  in  the  facred  lifts  of  Fame;  ‘  ‘ 

Where  (he’s  enroll’d  each  duteous,  loving  child, 

Whofe  fympathifing,  tender  cares  beguil’d 
The  heavy  lorrows  of  a  fuff’ring  fire! 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  did  fure  infpire 

Thy  heav’nly  conduct, *fo  much  like  his  own!  »  • 

And  feldom  ieen  lb  near  an  earihly  throne  1  - 

The  wond’ring  world  Hood  gazing  with  furprifc, 

’  '  Arid  Britons,  on  reflcftion,  idolife  ,  . 

^  ‘  The  pious,  tender,  filial  heart  that  bled  . 

‘  O’er  dirmarwocs— pour’d  on  His”rbyal  fathers  head!  ^  “ 

'*  This  gleam,  this  fparkling  ray  of  rieheft  light/  '  ' 

I.)  Shot  thro’  the  gloom,  and  cheer’d  their  longing  Tight ;  /  ‘ 

m  .  A  joyful  portent  that  (fhould  Fate  remove- ^  f  i  * 

,  -  .  HU  father  to  a  diadem  above)  \ 

This  fecond  fovereign  of  the  Hritifti  *  line  ‘  > 

Would  prove  another  glorious  Conftantiae!’  - 

Reader,  doft  thou  underftand  all  this  ?  we  do  not.  How 
comes  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  ‘  name’  to  be  ‘  fhe?’  Or  what 
fcmblance  is  there  between  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highnefs, 
when  ‘  beguiling  the  heavy  forrows  of  a  fuff'eringftre^  and  that 
,of  the  ‘  Saviour  of  the  world  ?’  He  had  no fufferingfireo  Mr. 
Ps^ker  goes  on  to  fay  that  the  ‘  pious,  tender,  hlial  heart’  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  ‘joyful  portent’  of  his  becoming  a  glo¬ 
rious  Conftantine.  The  poet  is  here  unhappy  in  his  choice  of 
exemplar.  Domeftic  tendernefs  was  not  the  characterifticiof 
emperor ;  it  was  faid  of  him,  ‘  qu^il  ahmit  d  faire  maijon 
Wr,’  that  he  liked  to  make  a  clear  houfe.  He  compelled  his 
J^er*in-law  to  hang  himfelf,  ftrangled  his  brother-in-law^  put 
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to  death  his  nephew,  beheaded  his.eldeft  fon,  and  fmothercJhis 
wife  in* a  bath..  We  fufpeft  the  author  to  be' in  the  ftatehc 
firft  deferihes,  confusM  my  wandVfng  brain * 

'In  his  addrefs  to  the  Duke'  of  York  he  fays, 

*  Bleft  be  the  guardian  angel's  trembling  hand 

That  turn’d  aiide,  by  heaven’s  divine  command^ 

*  '  The  whizzing  ball,  charg’d  v/ith  ihy  death,  O  York ! 

By  (anguinary  Lenox  l—murd’rous  work  r 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  more  of  this  ‘  addrefs,  but  it 
is  murderous  work  indeed !  and  fo  we  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it, 

■  1..  I  titn  m  ...  .  .  ■■■!  II  . . . 

Art.  XIII.  A  General  Syjlcm  of  Chemijlry^  theoretical  andpm* 
tical^  digejled  and  arranged  with  a  particular  View  to  its  Applia* 
tion  to  the  Arts.  Taken  chiefiy  from  the  German  of  M-  IVeiglA, 
By  G.  R.  Hopfon^  M.  D.  4to.  il.  7s.  boards,  'Robinfoiis, 
London,  1789. 

[  Concluded.  ] 

A  S  the  early  principles  which  men  imbibe  and  firft  fet  oiit 
^  with  in  purfuit  of  any  fcicnce,  tend  materially  to  obliruft 
or  facilitate  their  progrefs  in  it ;  we  confidered  it  as  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us.  to  be  more  particular  and  minute  on  that  ac- 
count  in  our  review,  of  the  introduftory  or  elementary  part  of 
this  work*  Having  before  led  our  readers  through  a  rugged  and 
obfeure  path,  a  more  fpacious  and  fruitful  field  Jiow  opens  itlclf 
to  our  view.  The  fecond  part  of  this  work  is  called  mtrei^  or 
applied  chemiftry,  and  comprehends  upwards  ,  of  three-fifths  of 
tihe  whole.  This  again  is  divided  into  technical^  economical^  and 
fharmaceutical^  and  laftly  phyfical  or  philofophical  chemiftry.  The 
firft  chapter  of  this  laft  divifion  is  the  editor’s,  as  well  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Technical  chemiftry  is  arranged  under  difFercnt  heads  or  chap¬ 
ters,  and  fubdivided  into  halurg)\  lythurgy^  hyalurgy^  metalliagSy 
%ymotechnyy  phlogurgy^  and  laftly,  fiich  operations  as  have  for  their 
object  tii«  changing  of  the  furfuce  of  bodies. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  called  halurgy,^  or  the  operations  performed 
upon  falts,  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  different  faline.  bodies  is 
given.  The  method  of  preparing  the  different  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies,  and  the  compounds  rcfulting  from  their  union  to  each 
othCT,*  is  well  deferibed.  The  effects  of  the  different  acids  upon 
the  metals  and  'the  falts  refulting  from  them,  is  alfo  very  accu¬ 
rately  and  copioufly  treated  of. 
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The  fecond  chapter  comprehends  lythurgy^  or  the  operalions 
performed  upon  earths  and  jiones.  The  application  of  thefe  to 
the  formations  of  cements  or  mortar,  we  fancy  will  by  no  means 
be  approved  of  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Higginses 
■  treatife  on  calcareous  cement ;  which  is  probably  the  beft  that  has 
‘  hitherto  appeared  on  the  fubjeft. 

Hyalurgy^  or  the  chmijtry  gLifs^  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  the 

yfubjedl  of  the  third  chapter.  In  this  the  general  principles  of 
vitrification  is  pretty  accurately  detailed,  although  we  here  and 
h  there  meet  with  a  few  errors,  fome  of  which  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  will  ferve  to  point  out :  ‘  Each  metal,’  fays  our  author, 
i  ‘  tinges  glafs  of  a  particular  colour.  Munganeje  colours  glafs 
^  «  red;  cobalt  imparts  to  glafs  a  blue  colour;  arfenic  gives  it  no 
A  ‘  particular  colour,  but  is,  in  other  refpefts,  an  ufeful  fubftance 
1  ‘  for  vitrifying  various  earths,  and  making  the  glafs  clear,  and 
1  <  remains  pretty  ftrongly  united  to  it  and  fixed  by  it.  Nickel 
1  <  produces  a  green ;  regulus  of  antimony  and  bifmiith  a  yellow 
I  *  colour ;  iron  fometimes  a  green,  at  others  a  blue,  red,  or  black 
jj  ‘  colour  ;  lead  a  yellow;  tin  a  milk  white,  and  fometimes  a  hya- 
H  *  cinthine  colour  ;  copper  fometimes  a  green,  at  others  a  blue  or 

II  brownilb  red  ;  Jilvcr  a  yellow,  and  gold  a  purple  or  violet 
:olour.* 

Now  manganefe  does  not  impart  to  glafs  a  red  colour,  as  our 
thor  aflerts,  but  rather  a  violet ;  nor  does  gold  impart  to  glafs 
fiolet  but  a  red  colour.  Though  arfenic  may  be  faid  to  im- 
rt  no  colour  to  glafs,  yet  it  frequently  renders  it  white  and 
aque.  The  pure  calx  of  iron  renders  glafs  rather  of  a  deepifti 
How  red,  and,  if  alarge  quantity  of  iron  beufed,  it  will  render 
black.  ' 

Metallurgic  chemiftry  Is  treated  of  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
ere  the  art  of  ajfaying^  roajling^  partings  fineting^  is  treated 
very  judicioufly,  as  well  as  extenfively.  The  calcination  of 
t  different  metals  is  likewife  accounted  for  ;  but  we  think  the 
thor’s  reafoning:  very  fallacious,  which  the  following  quotation 
111  teftify : 

*  The  changes/  fays  he,  •  which  the  metals  undergo  by  the  bare 
lion  of  the  fire,  depend  partly  upon  the  fubtraflion  of  a  portion  of 
fir  phlogifton,  when  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
?ting  with  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  alfo  be  discovered 
m  other  properties  that  thefe  changes  may  proceed  from  the  mat- 
f  of  fire  combined  with  them,  where  no  lofs  of  phlogifton  can  be 
S^ged.  Upon  this  feems  to  depend  the  folubility,  corrofivends, 
tear,  and  increafe  of  weight  of  mercurius  precipiiatus  per  fe,  or 
kined  mercury,  which  therefore  perfedly  recovers  its  metallic  ap- 
arance  from  volatile  alkali  only ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imparts 
iifticity  to  this  fait.  1  have  clfcwhere  ftiewn  the  improbability  of 
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the  affcrtions  of  foine  chemifts,  that  thefe  changes  ar6  derived  fronj 
the  acceffion  of  air  during  the  calcination.  That  various  calces  cmic 
air  during  their  reduction,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  as  this 
nuy  for  tnc  moft  part  proceed  from  the  reducing  fubftanccs,  which 
without  any  fuch  afTillance,  yield  air  of  themfelves;  and  indeed  ibeic 
calces  are  coinmohly  difiblved  without  great  effervefcence,  and  be- 
fides  attract  air  from  otiier  bodies,  and  confequently  have  not  this 
property,  which  yet  they  ought  to  have,  on  the  improbable  fuppofi. 
lion  of  any  acceifion  of  au*  having  taken  place.  Might  not  the  air 
attraded  by  calcined  mercury  and  lead,  be  derived  from  a  fmalj 
portion  of  thefe  metals  aduaily  deftroyed  by  the  fire  ?  The  follow¬ 
ing  circumilance  at  leall  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  fame  weight 
is  never  obtained  in  any  metal  as  it  had  before  calcination.* 

The  editor,  ill  a  note,  endeavours  to  corredl  this  doilrine  of 
the  author’s : 

*  The  incrcafeof  weight  in  metals,’  fays  he,  *  that  are  calcined, 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  abforption  of  air’  that  takes  places  b 
them,  either  from  their  parting  with  their  phlogifton,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  in  exchange  for  this  fubllance,  as. in  cornbuftion  \  or  ia 
confcquence  of  their,  decompoling  and  thus  generating  m. 

Hammabic  gas ;  or  acids,  and  thus  generating  nitrous  gas,  fulphur, 
fiilphurcous  gas.  See.  The  corrofive  property  and  caulticity  of  me¬ 
tallic  calces  proceed,  as  M.  Berthollet  has  ihewn  in  the  Mcm.de 
Jr'r.  Acad,  des  Sc.  17S0,  from  their  attradion  to  phlogifton.  The 
other  projxirties  above  mentioned  have  not  as  yet  been  fatisfadorily 
accounted  for,  either  upon  M.  Wicgleb’s  or  any  other  fyftem.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve  that  the  author’s  idea 
of  jihlogiiton  is,  that  it  is.  compofed  of  fire  and  the  gravitating 
matter  of  inflammable  air.  The  editor  confiders  phlogifton  to 
be  fire  only.  '  Thus  he  explains  every  thing  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  antiphlogiftians,  excepting  that  he  calls  phlogifton 
what  they  call  fire ;  and  by  changing  the  term  he  claims  origi¬ 
nality,  and  fuppofes  he  has  advanced  a  new  doftrine.  That  fire 
is  attached  and  united  to  alinoft  all  bodies,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
or  in  part  difengaged  during  the  more  intimate  union  of  thofe 
bodies  to  each  other  (excepting  the  compound,  which  fcarcclv 
ever  happens  when  a  real  chemical  ‘union  takes  place,  fhoiilJ 
attradl  fire  more  forcibly,  and  in  greater  quantities,  than  its  con- 
ftituent  principles  feparately),  is  what  muft  be  allowed  by  every 
experienced  chemiil.  But  are  we  to  call  this  phlogifionr  How¬ 
ever,  if  t)r.  Hopfon  likes  to  call  fire  phlogifton,  we  have  no  ob- 
iection  againft  it,  unlcfs  that  it  may  tend  to  confufe  the  chemical 
ftudent.  According  to  Dr.  Hopfon,  therefore,  all  bodies  con¬ 
tain  phlogifton,  if  fire  be  fuch.  Now,  dephlogifticated  air  i> 
.  univerfally  allowed  to  contain  more  fire  than  any  other  air,  and 
\YilI  of  courfe,  according  to  his  idea,  contain  phlogifton  ^  nay, 
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even  nitre  ttfelf  by  this  means  is  made  to  contain  more  phlo- 
gifton  than  liver  of  fulphur  or  charcoal.  So  far  Dr.  Hoplon 
Hiid  the  antiphlogiftians  are  found  to  differ  in  theory.  Biit  die 
ilodor  endeavours  to  account  for  the  matter  cf  fire  itfclf,  and 
pofitively  alTerts  that  it  is  compofedof  heat  and  light.  T  hus  far 
he  outftrlps  the  annphlogiftians  in  philofophy,  for  they  have  not 
as  yet  endeavoured  or  prefumed  to  account  for  the  conitituent  * 
principles  of  fire.  However  this  idea  of  fire  has  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  long  before  Dr.  Hopfon,  and  even  now  by  per- 
fons  who  never  heard  of  his  EJfay  on  Fire.  But  we  can  fee  very 
little  merit  to  be  claimed  either  by  the  doctor  or  any  other  man 
.for  this  fuppofed  difeovery,  which  is  fo  truly  hypothetical  and 
chimerical.  It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  fo  excellent  a 
fcience  as  chemiftry  fhould  be  fo  much  embarrafled  and  obfeured 
bv  fo  many  whinafical  and  fanciful  theories.  The  truth  of  every 
doctrine  is  to  be  afeertained  by  the  univerfality  of  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  connexion  and  agreement  of  all  its  parts 
That  doctrine  muft  be  erroneous  that  leaves  out  a  fingle  link, 
or  fails  in  explaining  even  one  phenomenon,  as  the  great  Ne\v- 
lon  has  long  fince  obferved. 

Tjimolichny.^  or  the  chemiftry  of  fermenting  bodies,  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  fifth  chapter.  1  nis  certainly  merits  the  reader^s 
attention*.  As  a  fpecimen,  we  have  felected  the  following 
quotation  • 

*  The  rejloraticn  of  pricked,  and  the  melioration  of  four  wines,  Is 
effefted  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  poor  and  <iuatery  nvine  is  changed 
into  a  good  fpirituous  and  ftrong^bodiejd  liquor.  'The  caufe  of  thefe 
defeds  lies  in  the  proportion  of  the  natural  conftituent  parts  of  the 
whole  mixed ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  aqueous  and  acid  part 
predominating  either  naturally  or  through  neglcdl,  the  wines  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  genuine  fpirit.  To  remedy  thefe  defefts  of  the  inferior 
forts  of  wines,  and  to  raife  the  liquor  to  the  llandard  of  the  more  ge¬ 
nerous  wines,  either  the  part  wliich  is  deficient  mufi  be  rellored  by 
art,  or  that  which  is  redundant  abltradted.  With  a  view  to  the  for¬ 
mer  objeft,  they  muft  be  charged  with  a  larger  portion  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  faccharino  mucilaginous  fubftance,  in  which  a  confiderablc 
quantity  of  vinous  fpirit  is  contained  in  a  latent  ftatc,  and  with  which 
it  muft  be  made  to  ferment  afrefh  ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proportion  of  their  conftituent  parts  is  produced,  fhis  end 
IS  attained  in  the  following  manner  :  Firft,  ten  pounds  of  lump  fiigar, 
broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  fifteen  of  freih  Spanilh  raifins,  without 
rither  ftalks  or  ftones',  are  put  into  a  clean  and  fweet  caik ;  upon 
which  the  cafk  is  filled  about  three  quarters  full  with  wine,  and  the 
bung  is  put  in  very  flightly.  During  the  firft  five  days  the  calk  is 
lhaken.twice  a  day,  and,  in  order  to  promote  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor,  fixty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  one  hundred  drops  of  a 
folution  of  fait  of  tartar  ui  water,  are  added  to  it,  each  feparatcly, 
care  being  taken,  however,  after  the  addition  of  the  former  ingre- 

t  f  a  dients. 
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dientSi  to  fliake  the  ca{k  well  before  the  latter  is  poured  In.  If,  I 
ten  or'  twelve  days  are*elapfcd,  the  wine  does  not  begin  to  ferment  I 
the  fourth  part  of  each  of  thefe  ingredients  may  again  be  added,  md  I 
the  liquor  let  alone  for  three  or  four  days  longer.  If  the  fermenta.  I 
ticii  docs  not  then  cnlue,  the  fourth  part  of  the  fame  ingredients  may  I 
be  added  once  more.  The  cafk,  in  the  winter  time,  £buld  be  kep  I 
in  a  tolerably  warm  room,  but  in'thefummer  in  fbme  convenicrj 
warm  place  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  fermentation  ought  lOad 
forty  days  in  all;'  but  if  it  fhould  ceafe  fooner,  it  may  be  excited 
again,  by  dropping  into  it  alternately  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  liquorj 
before  mentioned.  When,  during  die  fermentation,  the  wine  gro\n 
bitter,  it  is  a  good  fign.^  , 

Phlogur^y  or  the  chemiftry  of  inflammable  bodies,  is  treated 
of  in  the  iixth  chapter.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  different 
ethers  is  here  explained,  and  the  efFc£fs  of  the  different  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  on  each  other,  together  with  a  table  exhibiting  the 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  obtained  from  different  vegetables. 

’  The  outlines  or  general  principles  of  paintings  dyings  varnijh- 
'‘  ing^  &c.  are  jK)inted  out  in  the  feventh  chapter.  A  novice  in 
^chemiftry  may  poffibly  acquire  fome  knowledge  by  the  pcrufalol 
this  ;  but  the  philofophical  artill  will  find  nothing  in  it  particu¬ 
larly  new  or  interefting. 

A  defeription  of  cecQnomlcal  chemiftry  is  .given  in  the  fe- 
cond  book.  Confidcring  that  the  application  of  chemiftry 
to  agriculture  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  prefent  under- 
;taking  mull  appear-  both  fclentifical  and  judicious.  Wc  fiiai! 
give  the  following  extract,  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
editor ; 

‘  The  proper  food  of  plants,’  fays  he,  *  appears,  from  every  con. 
fideraUon,.lo  be  the  vegetable,  or  organic  principle.  This  they  g« 
cither  from  other  plants,  in  which  this  principle  is  developed  by  the 
procefi  of  putrefartion,  or  from  animal  fubftances  under  fimilar  cir- 
cumllances^  or  lallly,  from  the  aerial  acid,  of.^  which  this  .fubftance 
conftitutes  tlie  bafis,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  pofieffing  a  greater 
fpecinc  gra\dty  titan  common  air,  is  always  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  confequently  in  readinefs  to  be  abforfieJ  by  tlie  plants. 
Hence  we  fee  that  the  alpine  plants,  viz.  fuchas  grow  upon  high  hills 
arid  mountains,  arc  cf  a  much  fmaller  fizc  than  the  vegetables  that 
grow  in  an  equally  poor  foil  in  the  valleys ;  the  atmofphere,  in  that 
elevated  fituation,  containing  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  aerial 
acid.  Ex  nlhih  nihil  is  an  axiom  of  incontrovertible  authcrity, 
not  only  in  phyAcs,  but  every  other  department  of  fcience.  If  it  be 
"  not  from  the  fource  abovcmentioned,  wlience  comes  the  growth  of 
vegetables  in  diltillcd  water?  and  particularly  the  vail  increafe  of  t::c 
vegetable  principle,  whether  in  the  form  of  fugar,  farina,  oil,  or  niu* 
cllage?  In  the  bulbous  plants,  indeed,  this  principle  appears  to  b? 

’  chi^y  furniihed  by  the  bulb  or  hyb:ernaculum,  which  is  always  ot  a 
farinaceous  nature.  In  mint  COO,  concerning  the  growth  of  which 
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In  diftillcd  water  fo  much  has  been  faid,  the  addition  made  to  its 
bulic  may,  in  a' great  meafure,  be  accounted  for  by  the  decompoiition 
of^ water;  as  this  plant  contains  a  large  portion  of  etheriaLoii,  that 
is,  of  hydrophloge  and  phloglfton  ;  but  a  very  inconfiderabie  quan¬ 
tity  of  farina,  fugar,  fixed  oil,  or  mucilage ;  and  if  this  plant  fliould 
be  found  to  receive  a  very  trifling  acceflion  of  fubllance  (and  pani- 
cularly  of  fuch  matter  as  contain  the  vegetable  principle),  when  tranf- 
ported  to  very  high  and  barren  mountains,  to  whicli  the  aerial  acid 
has  very  little  accefs,  and  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  the 
portion  laid  down  here  would  be  further  confirmed  by  experiment;  an 
experiment  as  eafy  to  be  made  (by  perfons  properly. luuated  for  it)  as 
it  would  be  decifive  and  extenfive  in  its  confequences.  But  to  return 
to ‘the  charge:  whence  then  proceeds,  in  moll  plants,  this  vail  ac- 
ccffion.of  vegetable  matter?  Not  from  the  air,  I  mean  the  pure  air 
of  ' the  atmofphcre;  nor  from  the  mephitis,  which  is  conllantly  mixed 
with  it  in  the  atmofphcre ;  for  thefe  are  Ample  fubllances ;  and  in 
every  change  they  undergo,  and  from  every  combination  they  have 
entered  into,  may  always  be  recovered  in  their  original  form.  Neither 
can  this  matter  proceed  from  the  fixation  of  light  in  the  plant,  for 
that  conftanlly  produces  phlogiflon;  nor,  finally,  from  the  dccompo- 
fition  of  water,  for  this  produces  hydrophloge,  which,  combined  with 
light  or  phlogillon,  generates  inflammable  gas,  and  (with  the  addi- 
dition  of  the  vegetable  principle  in  different  proportions)  oils,  raifins, 
and  the  green  colouring  matter  exhibited  by  the  leaves,  and  fometlines 
the  llalks  and  other  parts  of  almoll  all  vegetable?  that  have  been  cx- 
pofed  to  the  liglit  during  vegetation.  Both  in  the  dccompofition  of 
water,  and  in  that  of  fixed  air  by  plants,  the  pure  air  is  feparated 
by  the  excretory  vcffels  at  the  upper  furfacc  of  the  leaves,  and  makes 
it  cfcape  into  the  atmofphere.*  -  — 

The  third  and  laft  book  of  this  volume,  denominated  phllo^ 
fophical  chemljlryy  comprehends,  under  difFcrent  heads  or  chap¬ 
ters,  I  ft.-  The  definition  of  philofophicaLchewiJiry  and  phyfical  elf 
ment5\  2dly.  Phofphori-j  3clly.  Pyrophoric  4thly.  Water \  Sthly, 
The  anolyfis  of  mineral  waters. 

The  laft  of  thefe  chapters,  relative  to  the  ahalyfis  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  we  by  no  means  think  entitled  to  our  praife.— — 
We  are  willing  to  allow  this  publication  every  merit  which  it 
^eferyes ;  but,  as  a  fyjlem  of  Chemijlry^  we  deem  it  unequal  to  the 
title  which  it  aiTumes. 
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Art.  XIV^.  Phllofophical  Tranfa^ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London^  VoL  LXX/I.  For  the  Tear  1786;  Part  L  ^to, 
8s.  6J.  fevvcd.  Davis.  London,  1786. 

'^HIS  volume  commences  with  Obfervations  oii  the  Gra-  i 

duatlon  of  Aftronomical  Inllruments ;  with  an  Explanation 
of  the  Method  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hindley  of  York, 
Clock-Maker,  to  divide  Circles  into  any  given  Number  of 
Vart^.  By  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  F.  R.S.  Communicated  by 
Henry  Cavendifh,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  The  method  of  di¬ 
viding  circles,  for  the  purpofe  of  aftronoiny  and  navigation,  is  a 
fubjedt  that  has  much  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  mathematical 
artifts,  and  been  varioufly  determined  by  men  of  diftinguiftied 
abilities  in  fcicnce.  Mr.  Smeaton  gives  an  hiftorical  account  of 
the.difrerent  modes  which  have  been  recommended,  and  makes 
judicious  obfervations  on  each  of  them.  He  had  been  of  opi- 
nion  that  the  art  of  graduating  inftruments  was  brought  to  futh 
a  degree  of  perfedlion  as  it  was  hardly  poflible  to  furpafs ;  until 
having  feen  a  piece  of  mechanifm,  conftrudted  by  Mr.  Hindley 
at  York,  he  was  led  to  think  that'the  problem  was  flill  capable 
of  farther  improvement.  With  the  view  of  accomplifhing  this 
purpofe,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  fubjedt;  and  he  de- 
fci  ibes  with  great  precilion  the  fteps  by  which  hr  proceeded  in 
executing  the  various  parts  of  the  graduating  inftrument.  For 
the  detail  cf  thofe  particulars  w'e  muft  neceflarily  refer  our 
rr-aders  to  the  paper  itfelf;  obferving  only  that  he  has  fuggcftjd 
many  ingenious  obfervations  rdative  to  the  point  in  queftior, 
and  luch  as  will  be  juftly  regarded  as  ufeful,  both  in  conltruCting 
and  pracJifing  wdth  thofe  inftruments,^  the  excellence  of  which 
depends  on  the  accurate  divifiqn  of  circles. 

Art.  II.  _  A  Series  of  Obfervations  on^  and  a  Difeoveryof, 
the  Period  of  the  Variation  of  the  Light  of  the  Star  marked  I 
bv  Bayer,  near  the  Head  of  Cepheus.  In  a  Letter  from  John 
Cjoodricke,  Efq.  to  Nevil  Mafkelyne,  D.D.  F.R.  S.  and  Alho- 
nomer-Royal.  The  obfervations  in  this  paper  “are  jiumerous, 
and  appear  to  be  accurate:  but  they 'are.  of  fuch  a  nature  ai 
\vi!i  not  admit  of  an  abridged  account. 

Art.  III.  Magnetical  Experiments  and  Obfervations.  Bv 
Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Cavallo’s  object  in  this 
paper  is  to  {hew  the  properties  of  fome  metallic  fubltances  With 
rer|>e6I  to  magnetifm ;  and  the  experiments  which  he  recites 
feem  to  afeertain  fome  remarkable  facts.  They  relate  chieliy 
to  the  properties  of  brafs,  and  tend  to  prove  that  this  compouni 
metal,  w^hich  is  often  magnetic,  does  not  owe  its  magnetifni  to 
iron,  but  to  fome  particular  configuration  of  its  component 

particle^) 
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particles,  occafioned  by  the  ufiial  method  of  hardening  it,  which 
is  by  hammering. 

'Art.  IV.  On  Infinite  Series.  By  Edward  Waring,  M.  D. 
F.-R.S.  Lucarian  ProfcfTof  of  Mathematics  in  Cambridge. 
This  paper  confifts  of  algebraical  calculations  which  admirof 
no  particular  detail. 

Art.  V.  Experiments  on  Hepatic  Air.  By  Richard  Kir- 
wan,  Efq.  F.  R.S.  Our  chemical  readers  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  that  hepatic  air  is  that  fpecics  of  permanently  elaftic  fluid 
which  is  obtained  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with  various 
fubftances,  as  alkalies,  earths,  metals,  &c.  This  air  poflelTes 
many  peculiar  properties,  and  is  found  to  aft  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  experiments  related  by  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  were  all  made  over  quickfilver,  and  feveral  times  repeated. 
It  appears  from  them,  in  the  firR  place,  that  the  blue  fmoke 
emitted  by  the  faline  liver  of  fulphur,  when  the  latter  is  heated, 
Coniifts  chiefly  of  fixed  air,  arid  the  white  or  yellow  fmoke  cf 
fublimed;  and  that  no  hepatic  air  thus  formed,  nor  vitriolic  air, 
linlefs  the  retort  be  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  fufliciency  of  common 
afr  to  admit  the  combiiftion  of  part  of  the  fulphur.  It  appears, 
in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  aerial  or  any  other  acid,  combined 
with  the  alkali,  muft  be  expelled  before  the  alkali  will  combine 
with  the  fulphur. 

Magnina,  free  from  fixed  air,  heated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was  poured 
on  it. 

Mr.  Kirwan  alfo  procured  this  air  from  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  filings  of  iron,  and  one  of  fulphur,  melted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fulphurated 
iron,  diflTolved  in  marine  acid,  affords  fcarce  any  inflammable, 
but  moftly  hepatic  air.  Various  other  refults,  contributing  to 
illuftrate  the  fubjeft,  are  deduced  from  thefe  experiments,  for 
which  we  muft  refer  to  the  work. 

*  Art.  VI.  Obfervations  on  the  Affinities  of  Subftances  in 
Spirit  of  Wine.  By  John  Elliot,  M.  D.  The  purpetfe  of  this 
inquiry  is  to  evince  that  certain  decompofitions  will  take  place 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will  not  in  water,  or  in  the  dry  way. 
In  water  alkalies  will  not  feparate  lime  from  exprefled  oils;  but 
in  fpirit  of  wine  an  alkaline  foap  will  be  formed,  and  the  cal¬ 
careous  earth  will  become  mild.  Sea  fait,  added  to  diachylum, 
prcxluccd  in  fpirits  of  wine,  an  alkaline  foap,  and  a  muriated 
lead.  This,  however,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  is  a  philo- 
fophical  experiment,  and  probably  cannot  be  rendered  ufeful  on 
many  accounts. 

Art.  VII.  ■  An  Account  of  fomc  minute  Britifh  Shrlls,  either 
iiot  duly  obferved,  or  totally  unnoticed  by  Authois,  By  the 

E  f  4  Rev. 
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Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  M.A.  F.R.  S.  The  firft  of  thefc  is  | 
*  nautilus/  denominated  from  its  place  of  abode,  ‘  lacuftris/  and 
has  likewifc  been  named,  ‘  helix  lineata.’  The  fecoua  is  with¬ 
out  compartments,  and  is  named,  ‘  heiix  fontana.’  The  third, 
from  the  fharp*  edged  rings,  which  furround  the  wreaths,  aiid 
which  are  elongated  on  the  back  of  each  wreath  into  a  Ipur  of 
compreffed  and  very  tender  fpines,  is  called  ‘  nelix  fpinofula/ 
The  (hell  next  deferibed  is  the  ‘  turbo  helicinus,’  fo  named  from 
its  refemblaiice  to  a  helix.  The  fifth  and  lall  is  of  tne  genus 
patella,  and  dillinguiihed  by  the  epithet  ‘  oblonga.’  The  au¬ 
thor  concludes  with  remarking  that  the  (hells  brought  from  the 
Weft  indies  by  the  colledlors,  who  give  them  the  name  of  goid 
(hell?,  are  really  coverings  or  cells  of  an  infedl  in  its  pupa  (fate, 
and  moft  probably  of  a  (J^ecies  of  coccus,  or  cochineal,  not  hi¬ 
therto  deferibed. 

Art.  VIIL  Obfervations  on  the  Sulphur  Wells  at  Harro- 
ga^e,  made  in  July  and  Augull  17S5.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ri- 
chaid,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Landaff,  F.R.  S.  This  refpedable  pre¬ 
late  is  particularly  dilHnguifhed  by  his  tafte  for  the  cultivation 
of  fcicnce,  and  affords,  in  the  prefent  paper,  frefh  proof  of  that 
liberal  difpofitlon.  On  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  fulphur  wells  at  Harrogate,  there  is  a 
bog  which  has  been  formed  by  the  rotting  of  wood  ;  and  in  this 
bog  are  four  fulphur  wells,  exclufive  of  the  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  order  to  difeover  whether  the  water  in  thi‘  part 
was  of  an  uniform  nature,  the  bifliop  ordered  a  well  to  be  dug 
in  the  bog  to  the  fame  depth  with  the  fulphur  well  which  is  near 
the  rails.  The  water  with  which  it  was  prefently  filled  was  cha¬ 
lybeate,  but  in  no  degree  fulphureous.  He  had  another  well  dug 
at  about  thirty  yards  diftance  from  the  three  fulphur  wells  whidi 
are  fituated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bog*  This  well,  by  the 
declivity  of  the  ground,  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  their  level, 
but  its  water  was  not  fulphureous.  Such  diverlities  of  water 
iffuing  from  nearly  the  fame  fpot  of  ground, ‘are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  |  and  the  difeovery  of  new  waters,  when  medicinal  in  a 
different  manner  from  others,  muft  always  be  regarded  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  public  utility. 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  and  Remarks  on  thofe  Stars  which 
the  Aftronomers  of  the  laft  Century  fulpe6ted  to  be  changeable. 
By  Edward  Pigett,  Efq.  Communicated  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Engle- 
field,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  About  a  century  ago  Hcvelius, 
Montonari,  Flamftetd,  Maraldi,  and  Caflini,  noticed  a  certain 
number  of  ftars  which  they  fuppofed  had  either  difappeared, 
changed  in  brightnefs,  or  were  new  ones ;  and  yet  to  this  day 
wc  have  acquired  no  farther  knowledge  of  them.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  what  ftar  is  meant, 
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and  the  not  having  exaft  obfervatlons  of  their,  relative  brightnefs. 
Mr.  Pigott,  therefore,  has  drawn  up  a  catalogue,  and  made  the 
necelTary  obfervations ;  fo  that  in  future  aftronomers  can  examine 
them  without  much  trouble,  and  be  certain  of  any  change  that 
may  take  place. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  Subfidence  of  the  Ground  near 
Folkitone,  on  the  Coaft  of  Kent.  By  the  Rev. John  Lyon,  M.  A, 
In  September  1785  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  the  clift  funk 
forty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  adjoining  clift,  and,  by  its  pref- 
fare,  is  faid  to  have  raifed  fome  little  illands  near  the  (hore. 
The  foundation  of  the  hills  is  marie,  which  has  been  walhed 
away  by  lubterraneous  water.  Similar  fmkings  of  the  ground 
are  not  uncommon  ;  feveral  inftances  of  the  kind  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1769;  and  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  lall  Supplement  t<» 
Buftbn’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

Art.  XI.  Particulars  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Cuftoms  of 
the  Indians  of  North-America.  By  Mr.  Richard  M^Caufland, 
Surgeon  to  the  King’s,  or  Eighth  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  par¬ 
ticular  firft  mentioned  relates  to  the  beards  of  the  North- 
American  Indians,  and  communicates  no  new  information.  We 
had  before  learned  that  they  did  not  differ,  in  this  refpeft,  from 
Europeans  ;  but  that  the  appearance  depended  on  their  diligently 
plucking  out  the  hair  by  the  roots,  or  by  fhaving  very  clofely, 
Some  other  particulars  mentioned  likewife  in  this  paper  had  for¬ 
merly  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

Art.  XII;  Abftraft  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther¬ 
mometer,  and-Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland,  1785.  By  Thomas 
Barker,  Efq.  alfo  of  the  Rain  at  South-Lambeth,  in  Surrey;  and 
at  Selbourn  and  Fyfield,  Hampfhire.  By  Thomas  White,  Efqi;  • 
F.R.S.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Sel¬ 
bourn,  during  the  year  1785,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-one 
inches. 

Art.  XIII.  An  Account  of  Experiments  made  by  Mr.  John 
M^Nab,  at  Henley-Houfe,  Hudfon’s-Bay,  relating  to^  freezing 
Mixtures.  By  Henry  Cavendifh,  Efq.  F.R.S.  Thefe  expe¬ 
riments  are,  in  many  relpedls,  curious  and  important;  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  furprifing  that  they  are  fometimes  inexplicable, 
and  afford  fufpicion  of  their  not  having  been  made  with  perfe<9: 
accuracy.  Among  the  unaccountable  circumftanccs  to  which 
wc  have  alluded  are  the  following :  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of 
*)5tre,  by  diluting  with  fnow,  became  yellowifli,  and  afterwards  of 
a  green  or  bluiih  hue  ;  and  the  addition  of  fnow  produced  heat, 
till  it  arrived  at  the  freezing  point  of  the  diluted  acid.  This 
point  is  much  lefs  cold  than*  when  they  arc  more  diluted,  and 
much  lefs  fo  than  when  they  are  not  diluted ;  fo  that  when  they 

are 
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ire  cfilutcd  to  the  ftan'dard  of  eaficfl:  freezing,  they  ari^at  the  hiri\ 
of  eafieft  freezing.  We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  i'ol- 
lowing  extract  in  Mr*  Cavendilh’s  own  words  : 

W  ,  •  f 

•  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears  that  fpirit  of  nitre  is  fubjett 
to  tu'O, kinds  of  congelation,  which  we  may  call  the  aqueous  and  fpj, 
jittious ;  as  in  the  hril  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  watery  part 
which  freezes,  and  in  the  latter  tlie  ipirit  itfelf.  Accordingly,  when 
the  fpirit  is  cooled  to  the  point  of  aqueous  congelation,  it  has  no 
tendency  to  diflblve  fnow  and  produce  cold  thereby,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  difpofed  to  part  with  its  own  water;  w'hereas  its  tendency  to 
diflblve  fnow  and  produce  cold  is  by  no  means  deflroyed  by  being 
cooled  to  the  point  of  fpirituous  congelation,  or  even  by  being 
adlually  congealed.  When  the  acid  is  exceflively  dilute,  the  point 
of  aqueous  congelation  muil  neceflarily  be  very  little  below  that  of 
freezing  water:  when  the  ftrength  is  ,21,  it  is  at  — 17®,  and  at  the 
flrcngth  of  ,24;,  it  feems,  from  Art  16,  .to  be  at  — 44®|«  Spirit  of 
nitre,  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  ftrength,  is  liable  only  to  the  aqueous 
congelation;  and  it  is  only  in  greater  ftrengths  that  the  fpirituous 
congelation  can  take  place.  This  feems  to  be  performed  with  the 
Icaft  degree  of  cold  when  the  ftrength  is  ,411,  in  which  cafe  the 
freezing  point  is  at  — •  When  the  acid  is  either  ftronger  or 
weaker,  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  cold ;  and  in  both  cafes  the 
frozen  part  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ftrength  of  ,411  than 
the  unfrozen  part;  it  certainly  does  fo  when  the  ftrength  is  greater 
than  ,411,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  it  does  to  in  the  other 
cafe.  At  the  ftrength  of  ,54  the  point  of  fpirituous  congelation  is 

and  at  ,33  probably  — 4(;®| ;  at  leaft  one  kind  of  congelation 
takes  place  at  that  point,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  of  ihe 
fpirituous  kind.  Jii  order  to  prefent  this  matter  m^re  at  one  view, 
l^hava  added  the  following  table  of  the  freezing  point  of  common 
fyirit  of  nitre  anfwcring  to  different  ftrengths : 


Strength. 

Freezing 

point. 

*  ‘  » 

»';4 

0 

_3,|. 

,411 

— 

'  »3*  i 

--45j 

.243  : 

— 4-!i 

,21 

—  17 

'Ituous  congelation. 


*  # 

•  In  trying  the  firft  half  of  the  dcphlogiflicated  fpirit  of  nitre,  tnc 

cold  produced  was  — 44®  *.  The  acid  was  fluid  before  the  addition 
of  the  inow,  and  of  the  temperature  of  — 30®,  but  froze  on  putting 
in  the  thermometer,  and  rofe  to  5®.  as  related  in  Art.  7. 


♦  The  point  of  eafieft  freezing. 
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•  In  trying  the  fecond  part  the  acid  was  about  c®  before  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  fnow,  and  therefore  had  no  difpolition  to  freeze..  The 
cold  produced  was  — 

‘  As  the  quantity  of  fnow  added  in  thefe  experiments  was  not  ob-* 
ferveJ,  they  do  not  determine  any  points  of  aqueous  or  fpLituous 
congelation  in  this  acid ;  but  there  is  rcalbn  to  think  that  thefe  points 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  common  fpirlt  of  nitre  of  the  fame 
ftrength,  as  the  cold  produced  in  thefe  experiments  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  that  obtained  by  the  common  fpirit  of  nitre.’ 

This  article  concliuies  the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  volume, 
which  we  have  foun'd  one  of  the  moft  interefting  for  the  philo- 
fophical  difquifitions  it  contains.  The  next  part  lilccwife  pro- 
mifes  to  afford  us  an  agreeable  rcfearch. 

Art.  XV.  Caryls  neiv  and  cojtc^  En^lijh  Atlas ;  being  a  ntiv 
Set  oj  County  Maps^  from  a^ual  Sio'veys  \  exhibiting  all  the  Di^ 
re 61  and  Crofs- Roads ^  Cities^  Towns ^  and  mojl  confiderahle  Vil^ 
lages^  Parks^  River s^  Navigable  Canals^  lAc.  Pneeded  by  a  Ge- 
neral  Map  of  South- Britainy  /hewing  the  Connexion  ef  one  Map 
with  another.  Alfo  a  general  Defeription  of  each  County^  and  Di^ 

.  regions  forthef  un6iion  of  the  Roads  from  one. County  to  anQther^ 
4to.  ll.  IIS.  6J.  boards.  Cary.  London,  1787. 

HO  UGH  this  ample  title-page  promifes  a  great  deal,  yet 
the  purchafer  of  Cary’s  Atlas  will  find  that  the  work  itfelf 
contains  much  more  ufeful  matter  than  is  announced  in  the 
title-page;,  for,  ‘.added  to  the  deferiptions  of  the  counties,  with 
‘  diredlions  for  the  jnniSfion  of  the  roads  (which  was  all 
‘  that  was  at  firft  intended  to  accompany  the  maps)  a  com- 
‘  plete  alphabetical  lift  of  the  market-towns  is  given,  with  the 
‘  days  on  W'hich  their  markets  are  held,  and  their  diftance  from 
‘  the  metropolis ;  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  corredl  lift  of  all  the 
‘  poft  and  fub-poft  towns,  with  the  receiving  houfes  under 
‘  each,  throughout  England  and  Wales;  (hewing. the  rates  of 
‘  poftage,  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  poft  in  the  country,  and  its 
‘  difpatch  for  London.  For  which  information,  as  well  as  other 
‘  material  affiftance  in  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  pro- 
‘  prietor  is  indebted  to  the  liberal  permlilion  he  was  honoured 
‘  with  by  the  comptroller-general  of  the  poft-office  to  refort  to 
‘  fuch  official  documents  as  enables  him  to  vouch  for  the  cor- 
*  reftnefs  and  accuracy  of  thefe  important  articles.’ 

Works  of  this  kind  derive  their  great  value  from  thel£cu- 
racy  of  their  execution.  Without  a  ftrict  attention  to  this,  they 
arc  worfe  than  nothing;  they  pretend  to  inftriidf,  they  infpird 
confidence,  and  they  deceive.  We  have  examined  this  publi- 
"  '  7  catloit 
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cation  with  fomc  attention,  have,  compared  it  with  many  of  the 
beft  county  maps  on  a  larger  Icale,  and  do  not  find  that  it  fuft'ers 
by  the  comparifon.  The  author  appears  to  have  exerted  him^ 
fclf  to  merit  that  approbation,  whidi  every  one  who  ventures 
before  the  public  tribunal  fiiould  endeavour  to  deferve ;  and  it 
gives  us  pleafure  to  fee,  by  the  long  lilt  of  fubferibers  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  work,  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

The  neatnefs  of  the  engraving  is  highly  to  be  commended, 
as,  bcfidcs  its  general  pleafing  effect,  it  renders  thefe  maps  Icfs 
fatiguing  to  the  eye  than  thofe  on  a  much  larger  fcale,  which 
are  executed,  as  maps  too  commonly  arc,  in  a  llovenly  manner, 

Wc  cannot,  without  palling  the  bounds  preferibed  us,  enter 
into  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  Englifh  Atlas ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  it  nccelTary,  as,  having  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  contents  of  the  work,  and  having  faid  that  the 
maps  arc  correctly  delineated,  and  engraven  in  a  mallerly  ftyle, 
wc  conceive  ourfelves  to  have  done  all  that  is  requlfite.  but 
we  cannot  finifli  this  article  without  calling  the  attention  of 
every  thinking  perfon  to  the  quantity  of  common,  heath,  marlh, 
forelt,  and  ^  wafte  land  of  every  kind,  which  meets  the  eye  in 
every  county,  and  which  furrounds  the  very  capital  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  vyell-cultivated  kingdom.  Surely  we  ihall  one  day  be 
wife  enough  to  pay  fome  attention  to  this  permanent  fource  of 
riches  and  profperity. 
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Art.  XV.  U Annie  Frat^oife^  ou  Fie  des  hommes  qui  ont  honore 
la  France  ou  par  leurs  Talens  ou  par  leurs  Services^  et  furtout 
par  leurs  Vertus^  pour  tour  les  Jours  de  I*  An,  Par  M,  ManueU 

Art.  XV.  The  French  Tear\  or^  Lives  of  the  Men  who  have 
done  Honour  to  France  by  their  Talents^  their  Services^  and  more 
efpccially  by  their  Firtues.  For  every- Day  in  the  Tear.  By  M* 
Manuel.  i2mo.  4  vols.  Paris,  1789. 

T  'HE  objeft  of  this  w'ork  is  avowedly  to  hand'dowri  to  future 
^  generations  the  precepts  and  examples  which  the  remarkable 
apothegms  and  great  adions  of  their  anceftors  aftbrd ;  and  tlie. 
au:hor’s  intention  in  thus  difpofing  the  lives  of  his  great  hien  in 

•  ^  All  thefe  are  ufell  dilcriminated  in  the  maps,  by  being  coloured 
of  a  fainter  green  than  the  parks  of  the  nobility,  &c.  and  catch  the 
eje  at  the  firit  glance. 

the 
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the  form  of  a  calendar,  is  to  facilitate  to  thofe  who  arc  charged 
with  the  inftruftion  of  youth  the  means  of  alfigning  to  their  pu¬ 
pils  a  loflbn  at  once  ufeful  and  agreeable  for  every  particular  day. 
His  book  is  neverthelcfs  worthy  the  perufal  of  perfons  of  ma- 
'turcr  years ;  for  it  is  written  in  a  manly,  nervous,  and  concife 
manner,  and  is  rendered  interefting  by  the  many  amufing  traits 
difperfed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  four  volumes/  It^  may 
perhaps  be  regretted  that  each  life  is  rather  a  chain  of  anecdotes, 
connected  by  the  reflexions  they  naturally  prtxlucc,  than  a  com¬ 
plete  and  orderly  recital  of  the  remarkable  events  that  diftin- 
guiftied  it ;  but  this  is  lefs  the  fault  of  the  author  than  of  his  plan, 
which  obliged  him  to  be  brief.  It  is  alfo  eafy  to  fee  that  this 
work  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  compilation,  as  M.  Manuel  has 
not  always  taken  care  to  reconcile  the  authors  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  his  materials.  An  inftaiice  of  this  kind  of  con- 
tradiXion  is  his  firft  faying  that  La  Fcntaine  was  the  only  author 
of  merit  who  had  no  (hare  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  bounty, 
and  his  telling  us  afterguards  that  he  received  a  purfe  of  a  thou- 
fand  piftoles  from  that  monarch.  The  reader  may  poffibly  re¬ 
mark  a  fondnefs  for  point,  refleXions  that  do  not  feem  very 
appofite,  and  fome  of  thofe  ftrokes  of  national  prefumption  for 
which*  the  French  nation  is  fo  remarkable.  According  to  M. 
Manuel,  Moliere  is  the  bell  comic  author  in  the  world ;  this 
may  bear  a  difpute :  the  Henriade  he  calls  the  bell  epic  poem 
Europe  can  bead ;  this  does  not  merit  contradiXion,  How¬ 
ever,  to  our  author’s  praife  be  it  faid,  that  he  has  fhewn  a  phi- 
lofophical  fpirit  in  the  choice  of  his  heroes.  Not  confining  him- 
felf  to  thofe  noify  exploits  that  are  at  lead  as  dedruXive  as  fplen- 
did,  he  endeavours  to  refeue  from  oblivion  the  moded  virtues 
that  flourilh  in  the  (hade.  As  a  fpecimen  cf  the  manner  in  w'hich 
M.  Manuel  has  executed  his  talk,  we  will  give  the  life  of  M. 
’Malouin',  a  phyfician.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  lead  coh- 
fiderable  perfonages  in  the  book,  but  he  is  alio  one  of  the  mod 
original.' 

‘  ITiyficians  have,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  been  honoured 
with  the  refpeX  of  the  public.  In  Egypt  they  compofed  an  au- 
gud  order  in  the  ilate.  The  magi  among  the  Pcrlians,  and  the 
druids  among  the  Gauls,  were  at  once  prieds,  legillators,  and 
phyficians;  nay,  phyficians  have,  even  in  France,  been  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  law.  F  umee,  fird  phyfician  to  Charles  VII.  Lew’is  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.  was  keeper  of  the  feals.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  they  are  nobles,  and  tranfmit  their  nobility  to 
their  defcendants  \  and  in  the  Audrian  dominions  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  are  barons  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.^  What  do  thefe 
honours  prove  ?  The  gratitude  of  mankind,  or  perhaps  the  nc- 
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ccfEty  of  , encouraging  an  art  that  requires  the  moft  rare  afl’em* 
blagc  of  knowledge  and  information* 

‘  Of  all  the.difpenfers  of  life  and  death,  few  have  polTefled  ta¬ 
lents  fuperlor  to  thofe  of  Paul  James  Malouin.  He  was  an  in- 
dullrious  chymift,  and  doubtlefs  his  labours  would  have  been 
ufeful  to  the  woilJ,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  tjiofe  difeoVeries 
that  were  made  fince  his  time,  when  chemiftry  took  a  new  form, 
which  probably  is  not  the  laft  it  may  aflume* 

^  As  a  phyiician  he  was  extremely  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
his  profeffion,  and  would  have  been  highly  difpleafed  if  any  one 
had  repeated  in  his  prefenc^  the  following  apologue.  While  na¬ 
ture  is  ftruggling  w  ith  the  difeafe,  a  blind  man  comes  with  a 
ftickinhis  hand  to  part  them.  He  lifts  up  his  arm,  without 
knowing  where  he  deals  his  blows;  if  they  fall  upon  the  difeafe, 
they  delfroy  it ;  if  upon  nature,  death  is  the  conlequence.  M. 
Miouin  was  as  much  convinced  of  the  certitude  of  medicine, 
as  a  mathematician  is  of  that  of  geometry.  Having  preferibed 
many  remedies  for  a  man  of  letters,  who  took  them  with  great 
docility,  Malouin  embraced  him  on  his  recovery,  faying  at  the 
fame  time.  You  are  worthy  to  be  a  Jick  man* 

‘  His  etteem  for  our  beft  writers  was  proportioned  to  the  re- 
fpeft  they  fliewed  for  the  fcience  that  was  fo  dear  to  him ;  this 
was  a  fubje£l  on  which  he  could  not  bear  a  jeft.  One  of  them 
having  ridiculed  phyficians  in  his  prcfcnce,  and  foon  after  being 
in  want  of  his  afliftance,  ^  I  am  come  to  fee  you,’  faid  Alalouin; 
*  I  hate  you ;  I  will  cure  you,  and  never  fee  you  afterwaids 
while,!  exift.’  He  remarked  to  another  infidel  that  all  great 
men  had  honoured  the  healing  art.  ‘  I  am  forry,’  faid  his  anta- 
gonift,  ‘  that  a  certain  A/Ioliere  muft  be  excepted.’— ‘  Ay,’  re¬ 
plied  Malouin  immediately,  ‘  and  you  fee  how  he  died’  [Mo- 
liere  died  fuddenly  by  burfting  a  blood  veflelj,  This  great 
comic  poet  would  have  faid  of  him,  as  he  did  of  a  doftor  he  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  ftage,  that  he  was  a  phyfician  from  head  to  foot* 
But  jufiice  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the  veneration  of  Malouin  for 
his  profeflion  was  not  like  that  of  Moliere’s  phyficians,  the  efteft 
of  ignorance,  or  the  ma(k  of  cmpiricifm.  He  did  not  merit  the 
reproach  that  many  a  cheat  deferves  of  extolling  and  vending 
drugs,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  he  had  no  faith  himfclf. 

‘  What  is  above  all  honourable  to  his  memory  is,  that  he  was 
a  true  patriot  and  citizen.  He  left  a  legacy,  by  his  will,  to  the 
members  of  his  profeffion,  on  the  exprefs  condition  of  their 
meeting  publicly  once  a  year,  and  giving  the  nation  an  account 
of  their  labours,  till  then  buried  in  their  regifters,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  loft  to  die  world.  Defirous  of  undeceiving  the  public, 

whom  he  had  founH  fg  unjuft  in  their  opinion  of  phvficiam,  he 
-  -  r  r 
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thought  the  making,  of  them  better  known  fuffiacnt  to  procure 
them  a  greater  fiiare  of  efteetn. 

‘  He  was  at  once  economical  and  difinterefted.  After  two 
years  very  lucrative_pra<Stice,  he  left  Paris  for  Verfailles,  where 
he  vihted  but  few  fick,  faying,'  he  had  retired  to  court.  ■  He  wa» 
in  pollcffion  of  the  friendfhip,  cfteem,  and  confidence,  of  the 
illuftrious  Fontenelle,  whofe  amiable  manners  he  took  a  pleafure 
ill  praifing,  as  well  as  his  virtues  and  unoftcntatious  beneficence. 
It  is  true  that  what  pleafed  M.  Mdouin  the  moft  was'  the  philo-- 
fopher’s  fubmilfion  to  his  prefcriptions,  .  So  much  was  he  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies,  that  when  his  patients 
rcfufed  to  take  them,  he  has  been  known  to  fwallow  them  him- 
feif,  that  they  might  not  be  loft.  ! 

‘  His  faith  in  phyfic  extended  to  his  own  perfon,  and  bis  re¬ 
gimen  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  aufttre,  and  fubjecl  to 
almoft  hourly  regulations.  In  this  refpect  perhaps  he  was  too 
[:  fcverely  obfervant  of  prefervative  phyfic,. more  certain j;  however, 
1  in  its  good  eft’eds  than  the  curative  kind,  and  fo  far  refembling 
!  I  morality,  which  is  better  calculated  to  prevent  the  maladies  of 
‘  the  mind,  than  to  cure  them.  This  regimen  procured'^M.'  JVla- 
[  louin  what  fo  many  philofophers  have  defired,  a  healthful  old  agcj 
and  an  eafy  death.  „  ,  ^ 

.  ‘  M.  Malouin  was  of  an  open  difpofition ;  his  franknefs  fome.* 
!  times  bordered  upon  rudenefs ;  but  it  confifted  entirely  in  his 

I;  manner.  When  he  was  lev  ere  upon  thofe  who  combated  his 
I  opinions,  or  were,  wanting  in  refpeift  for  his  profeflion,  it  was  eafy 
to  fee  that  he  would  have  been  lorry  to  hurt  their  feelings.’  . 


Art.  XVII.  of  New  Grammar  to  teach  French  to  EngVtJhmen, 
By  Dom,  Blondiny  Prvfejfor  of  Diviiiity  at  the  Feuillans.,  Parity 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Jgriculture  of  Soijj'ons,  l2mo.' 
Cazin,  Paris;  Bell,  London.  1788. 

^HE  plan  of  this  grammar  merits  commendation;  it  is  regular 
^  and  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  the  extr-ineous  matter  of 
dialogues  and  vocabularies.  In  the  execution,  however,  there 
are  feveral  faults,  feme  of  which  we  will  notice,  that  the  learner 
may  not  be  led  aftray  by  falfe  lights.  In  the  part  that  treats  of 
pronunciation,  Dom.  Blondin  collecis,  with  great  judgment,  the 
various  combinations  of  letters  that  have  the  lame  found  in 
Irench,  but  is  by  no  means  fo  happy  in  the  comparative  Englilh 
word  he  gives  to  render  it.  'i'he  a  in  able  and  may  is  given  to 
convey  two  different  founds  ;  but  any  Engliflnnan  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  own  language,  will  readily  agree  that  it  is 
the  fame  in  cacb-worJ)  and  any  one,  whole  ear  is  accuftomed 

tQ 
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to  the  French  pronunciation,  will  cafily  perceive  that  the  found 
of  a  in  may  is  very  different  from  that  of  at  in  maitre*  Tnc 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  words  foher  and 
which  he  adduces  as  different  modulations  of  the  vowel  o.  The 
a  in  Jober  by  no  means  rcfemblcs  the  o  in  the  French  words 
bonnete^  bommey  &c,  which  have  a  much  greater  fimilitude  with 
the  Englifh  words  honejty  bodjy  &c.  It  is  true  that  Dom  Blon- 
din  has  only  made  fimilar  miftalces  with  all  thofe  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  exadUy  the  pronunciation  of  one  tongue  by 
that  of  another.  T  here  are  fhadcs  of  found,  if  we  may  hazard 
the  expreffion,  that  render  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  attempt  im- 
poifible.  Even  Chambaud,  whofc  grammar,  in  our  opinion,  has 
not  yet  been  furpafl'ed,  in  comparing  half-a-dozen  words  of  the 
two  languages,  made  two  or  three  miftalces.  But  the  grammarian  • 
before  us  feems  to  have  gone  beyond  every  body  in  the  obfeurity 
of  fome  of  his  explanations.  Who  will  explain  the  following 
one :  *  jti,  gnesy  gnenty  to  have  the  juft  found  of  the  gy  make  a 
^  fyllable  of  the  two  firft  letters,  and  then  join  the  g  to  the  n  for 
^  thcTecond,  as  gny  gagniy  &c.' '  Nor  arc  Dom.  Bloiidin's  er¬ 
rors  confined  to  the  pronunciation,  as  will  appear  by  his  defini- 
|ion  of  the  fubjundtive  mood  :  ^  A  verb  is  in  the  fubjumftive  mood 
•  when  it  is  preceded  by  another  verb,  to  which.it  is  joined  by 
^  the  conjunctive  que.*  If  this  propolition  be,  as  he  would  have 
it,  univerial,  how  happens  it  that  je  fats  que  vons  aimez ;  je  crols 
qu'il  tji  vraiy  are  in  the  indicative  ? 

Did  .we  not  fear  to  give  greater  length  to  this  article  than  its 
Importance  feems  to  require,  we-could  point  out  feveral  other 
miftakes.  We  will  not,  however,  take  leave  of  Dom.  Blondia 
without  afkmg  him  in  what  Englifh  book  he  found  the  word 
iadukiy  and  .whether  it  be  not  a  kind  of  literary  treafon  for  a 
foreigner  to  come  to  England  to  coin  terms  for  us.  .  We  will 
alfo  alk  the  printer  whether  the  definition  with  which  the  wuk 
begins,  ‘  Grammar  is  the  art  of  writing  and  (peaking  with  pro- 
‘  priety,^  fhoiild  not  have  precluded  fo  many  typographical  er¬ 
rors,  befides  thelong  lift  of  ^  ^  * 
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Art.  FaSfs  relating  to  the  Re^.  Dr,  Whitens  Bamptou  LeBures^ 
By  J?.  B%  GahrieU  D.  O.  late  Felloe  of  Horcefier  College^  Qjford^ 
bvo.  IS.  6d.  Bell.  London,  1789. 

Dr  Gabriel  had  mentioned  in  Cv-inverfitlon  that  Dr.  White,  In 
the  Bampton  Ledtures/  was  under  particular  0  hit  gat  ions  to  Mr. 
B.idcocic.  This  charge  fooh  became  public  ;  and  fuch  was  the  ge^ 
Acral  opinion  of  Dr,  Whitens  literary  abilities  that  the  accufation  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  did  not  Teem  to  be  believed,  and,  as  mo  Illy  happens  in 
fuch  cafes,  his  charafter  was  roughly  attacked  by  anonymous  writers. 
He  was  dared  to  produce  the  proofs  on. which  he  had  founded  his 
charge.  He  has  now  produced  them  ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Dr.  White  to  the  late  Mr.  Dadcock.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  hiattef  in  difpute,  we  fhall  lay  before  them 
the  particular  paffages  in  thefe  letters  which  more  immediately  relate 
to  the  alledged  literary  obligntions.  ‘  Your  friendly  offi^rs  of  li¬ 
terary  afliftance  have  relieved  my  mind  from  a  great  load  of  anxiety  ; 
and  if,  when  the  ledures  are  finilhed,  a  draft  of  50 1.  and  whatcref 
can  be  produced  by  the  fale  of  the  .copy,  will  not  be  beneath  your 
Acceptance,  I  (hall,  with  lincere  gratitude,  tranfmit  it  to  you.  The 
parts  I  particularly  with  you  to  undertake  are  ledures  1,  7,  and  8. 
Of  the  ill  I  have  nothing  further  to  fay  than  to  defire,  if  it  can  be 
done  with  propriety,  that  fome  elegant  compliment  may  be  paid  to 
the  univermy.  Ledure  8th  1  leave  wholly  to  yourfclf.  The  7th  (or 
the  different  Effeds  of  Chriftianity  and  Mahometanifm)  I  (hall*  fend 
[Ou  fome  time  hence  a  large  (keleton  of.  Your  introdudion  to  lec- 
iure  iff  gives  me  the  moft  perfed  fatisfadion.  It  is  extremely  in.. 
>eniotts,  and  incomparably  excellent.  I  did  not  think  it  pofliblc  for 
remarks  to  have  been  introduced  with  fuch  perfeft  propriety. 
Df  ledure  3d,  or.  The  Hillory  of  Chriliianity,  I  have  already  fent 
rou  two  fmall  parts  in  two  letters.  Thefe  two  parts,  conllituting 
the  exordium  of  ledure  3d,  I  prefumc  you  have  j  and  I  requcll  the 
l^ivour  of  yoii  to  undertake  the  fubjed  from  this  place,  aijd  to  con- 
inuc  it  up  to  the  final  cftablilhment  of  Chriftianity.  I  devolve  the 
^  hole  bufinefs  on  yourfelf.  1  moft  earneOIy  entreat  you  to  finilh  this 
|d  ledure  as  foon  as  it  fiiiis  your  conveniency ;  and  to  adapt  your 
^Hnanner  of  writing,  as  much  as  you  poffibly  can,  to  the  ftyle  of  my 
i|rintcd  fermon.  Iwill  certainly, fend  you,  by  next  Saturday’s  poft, 
^  ttnalyfis  of  the  five  laft  Icdures.  Permit  me  again  to  return  you 
toy  moft  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  very  friendly  and  cflcntiEl 
ptrices  you  have  done  me  on  this  occafion  ;  without  you  the  work 
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would  not  have  been  produced,  and  all  my  prolpeds  mud  have  he;i 
for  rvcr  clofcd.*  ,  • 

Thefe  are  the  chief  pafTages  from  which  Dr.  Gabriel  thinks  him. 
felf  warranted  to  fay  that  Dr.  White  had  particular  obligations  to  the 

late  Mr.  liadedek;  and  indeed  their  teftimony  is  incontrovertible.  No 
one,  at  the  fame  time,  who  is  acquainted  with  tlie  learned  profeficr 
cntert.npb  the  fmallell  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  have  executed  the 
work  without  afTillancc ;  but  his  friends  muiilament  that  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  his  difpofition  has  eventually  compelled  him  to  admit  a  co. 
partner  in  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by‘  the  Bampton  Lerturcs. 

v\  c  have  only  to  add  that  Dr.  Gabriers  pamphlet  is  written  .with 
temper ;  he  has  not  funk  the  clergyman  and  gentleman  in  the  con. 
Iroveriialill. 


Art.  ig.  A  Letter  to  R,  B.  GalrieU  D.  D.  in  Answer  to  Fails  rt- 
.  latisig  to  the  Rev*  Dr.  Whitens  Bampton  Leilures*  By  a  Member 
on*  cf  the  Univerjities*  8vo.  is.6d.  Gardner.  London,  1789. 

An  abufive  letter  to  Dr.  Gabriel,  but  no  anfwer  to  the  fafls. 


Art.  20.  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  Uni^verjity  of  Oxford,  rt. 
fating  to  the  Rev*  Dr*  14  hit e" s  Bampton  Leilures*  By  no  Acadetrk 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1789. 

Ko  Academlcy  with  more  reafoniiig  than  the  Member  of  one  of  the 
Univerfities,  is  almoll  as  violent  on  the  oppofite  fide.  He  is  alloniy 
at  Dr.  White’s  filence,  and  calls  loudly  upon  him  to  come  forward,  ani 
"at  lead  endeavour  to  Juftify  his  condud. 


Art.  21.  Peter  Pindar^ s  Penitence  \  a  Mifcellaneous  and  Burliji^4 
Poim.  By  Pindaro-Alafiix*  410.  2s.  6d.  Kobinfons.  Los* 
don,  1789. 

It  is  not  a  little  fingular  that  every  Zoiluswhom  the  mufe  of  Pe¬ 
ter  Pindar  has  drawn  forth  into  hoftility  has,  with  fcarcely  an  excejv 
tibn,  been  the  humble  imitator  of  her  flight.  But  it  appears  tii| 
ti.cy  knew  not  the  difficulty  of  the  tafk.  With  refpeft  to  Ityle,  aal 
the  Angularities,  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  metre,  feme  have  in  pan 
fucceeded  ';  but  as  to  invention  and  whim,  the  moft  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bard,  of  thefe,  as  an  Irifh  critic  would  fay,  there  h* 
been  in  truth  a  moft  *  plentiful  fcarcity.* 

In  thefe  refpefts  we  can  no  more  complimjjirt  the  prefent  antages! 
of  Peter  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  nor  can  we  difeern  in  bispc^i 
any  of  ihofe  *  fparks*  which  fome  of  our  brethren  have  obferved®*^ 
light  him  *  to  enterprifes  of  greater  pith  and  moment.’  The 
or  the  prefent  poem  (we  mean  worb)  is  made  up  of  a  long  diakf^ 
between  Peter  and  a  fuppofed  miiireis,  Jn  which,  the  former 
ledges  himfelf  to  be  a:  length  deferted  by  the  mufe,  and  finall/J** 
nounccs  the  profefiion ! 

The  only  praife  which  we  can  afford  to  this  writer  muft  be  of 
negative  kind;  he  is  not  grofsly  offcnfi\*e,  nor  is  he  poliiivcly  dsl 
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h  /L%T*  22*  Kitfirt  Smart  on  Peter  PindaPs  EpiJJle  to  a  Falling  Minifteri 
I  vJith  Peter  s  Palinody  and  Petition  to  a  Standing  ^linifter.  A  P thing 

I  Poem.  By  Pindaro-Maftix.  ^to.  is.  6d.  Robinfons.  Lon- 

I  don,  1789. 

^  '  'Another  and  another  ftill  fucceeds.’  No !  we  beg  pardon ;  if  wc 

are  to  credit  the  fignature,  this  comes  from  the  fame  hand  as  the  pre* 

S  ceding.  .  We  know  not  which  produdion  was  prior  in  point  of  time, 

1  nor,  in  confequence,  whether  we  are  to  fpeak  of  the  author’s  advance 
to  reform,  or  of  his  approach  to  frenay !  Becaufc  Peter,  in  his 
•  Epiftle  to  a  Falling  Miniller,’  mentioned  feveral  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends, 
Pindaro-Maftix  thinks  it  nece/Tary  to  abufe  every  perfon  and  tJ!iing 
conneded  with  oppofition.  The  principal  objeds  of  his  attack  are 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Queenfbury,  Mr.  Fox,  Mrs.  F— t. 
Lord  Lonfdale,  and  regency  caps! 

The  fcourge  is  apparently  lifted  high  in  air,  but  it  falls  with  very 
i  little  effed.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  Peter  is  invulncr- 
L  able ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  attacked,  we  think  that  the  providence  which 
preAdes  over  poets,  could  not  have  fent  him  a  more  defirable  an- 
I  tagonill ! 

Art.. 23.  The  Royal  AJlronomer*,  Jhenuing  as  how  a  Stargazer  cannot 
fmell  the  Ro/e  of  Beauty  and  con  the  Blue  Starhook  at  the  fame  time  ! 

I  By  Tom  Plum.  4to.  2S.  Kearfley.  London,  1789.  - 

^  This  poem,  which  is  founded  on  the  circum fiance  of  Mr  Herfchcl 
f  the  aftronomer  having  lately  married  a  widow  of  his  neighbourhood, 
is  obvioufly  written  on  the  model  of  the  long  reprobated,  .yet  fiill  imi* 
tattd?t\,tr  Pindar!  It  is  not  in  general  without  whim,  and  there 
occurs  at  intervals  a  point  of  peculiar  merit ;  if  it  be  w'ritten  by  a 
young  man,  as  we  have  fome  reafons  to  prefume  it  is,  we  fhall 
willingly  receive  it  as  a  prefage  of  fomething  belter. 

.  But  with  the  flights  we  mult  obferve  he  has  alfo  many  of  the  faults 
.  of  juvenility.  Of  thefe  the  mofi  prominent  is,  that  when  he  hits  on 
,  a  good  point,  he  purfues  it  too  far,  and  quits  it  with  feeming  re- 
I  ludance.  \  Thefe  players,  when  they  get  hold  of  a  good  thing,  never 
I  know,  when  they  have  enough  of  it.’ 

Thus,  after  faying  that  on  the  wedding-night  he  Ihould  not  have 
1  left  his  bride,  though. all  the  ftars  in  the  firmament  were  to  change 
iheir  places ;  and  that 


•  The  Bear,  from  his  fafi-fixed  pole 
,  To  which  he  is  llaked,  had  burfi  his  chain 
Ere  1  from  bridal  bed  had  foie 

To  bring  old  Bruin  back  again!’ 

Then  the  waggoner,  and  the  (bales,  the  virgin  and  the  lock  of  Be¬ 
renice,  the  bull;  the  ram,,  and  goat,  are  all  brought  down  until  hot 
%  conftellation  ii  left,  and  criticifm  is  compelled  to  yawn  out  its 

*  0  he!  jamfatisP 
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Art.  24.  The  R9Ut ;  or,  A  Sketch  of  modern  Life.  From  an'Aca  W/ 
in  thi  Metropolis  to  his  Friends  in  the  Country .  410.  2S.  Dodfley, 

London^  17^9. 


tire  is  always  unjull,  he  concludes  with  a  proper  exemption  of  thofe 
pcrfons’of  good  fenfe  who  are  led  to  thefe  I'cenes  of  unmeaning  folly 
wleljr  through  a  neceffary  compliance  with  the  dilates  of  falhion. 

In  this  performance  is  given  a  charadlerillic  fpecimen  of  the  dif. 
jointed  converfation  for  which  a  rout  is,  beyond  all  other  fcenes,  the 
moll  diflinguilhabk. 

Art.  JJ.  Emma*,  or.  The  Unfortunate  Attachment  *,  a  Sentimtntci 
No^eL  lamo.  2  vols.  6s.  flookham.  London,  1789. 

Some  of  thefe  letters  are  individually  deferving  a  perufal.  They 
contain  }u(l  refledlions  on  the  palTions,  and  difcover  confiderablc 
knowledge  of  life.  .  The  ftory,  however,  is  perplexed,  as  it  is  not 
one  but  many  unfortunate  attachments  that  are  here  detailed.  Impe* 
diments  are  perpetually  occurring  to  try  the  patience,  and  paint  tlie 
OTicafinefs,  of  the  parties ;  but  a  nappy  conclulion  puts  all  to  rights. 
The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  the  reader  may  be  tired  of  his  com¬ 
pany  before  they  anive  at  the  end  of  their  wilhes.  But  the  good- 
natured  lady  who  introduces  him  to  their  acquaintance,  has  taken 
care  that  the  concern  he  takes  in  their  fortunes  ihould  not  be  fo  deep 
as  to  do  him  much  injury. 

Art.  26.  Louis  and  Nina  \  or.  An  Excurjton  to  Yuerdun.  I2mo. 

1  vols.  5s.  Lane.  London,  1789. 

Thefe  volumes  are  always  gay,  and  often  intereding.  They  arc 
the  offspring  of  a  lively  and  glowing  fancy,  which  decorates  what¬ 
ever  comes  in  its  way,  and  often*  gives  importance  even  to  triiles. 
The  Excurfion  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  moll  of  which  the 
reader  is  fore  of  meeting  with  nature,  tafte,  and  brevity ;  three  alTo- 
elates  in  whofe  company  there  is  always  more  or  lefs  tf  leal 
pleafure. 

Art.  27.  Thebe,  or,  Dif  fejed Innocence.  A  Novel,  izmo.  2V0ls» 

5s.  Stalker.  London,  1789. 

There  are  fomc  feenes  in  this  novel  tolerably  fupported,'  and  fome 
charadlers  well  drawn.  Innocence  is  refeued  from  the  perils  that 
environed  it,  and  guilt  meets  with  condign  punilhment.  It  is  not 
the  beft  compofttion  of  the  kind  we  hare  fecn,  nor  the  vvorll.  The 
only  thing  we  can  fay  in  its  praife  is,  that  it  will  .afford  both  amuk- 
meat  and  inhrudion ;  and  that  many  a  boarding  fchool  mifs  may  by 
out  a  portion  of  her  time  with  lefs  pleafure,  and  aifo  with  lefs  proAt* 
than  la  the  perufal  of  *  Phebe,  or,  Diilreffed  Innocence.’ 
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?8.*  EJnvard  and  Harriet ;  «r,  Happy  Rtcz'very.  A  Senti^ 
mentai  AoveL  By  a  Lady.  izmo.  2  vols.  js.  Stalker.  Lon¬ 
don,  i/Sv'*  '  ; 

There  feems  a  ftrange  propenfity,  5n  moft  female  writers,  to  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves,  and  plunge  their  readers  in  fiiiVuious  melancholy* 
Every  itep  of  our  progrefs  through  this  tedious  and  gloomy  novel  is 
marked  with  difatlcr  and  forrow.  I'he  fair  author  undoubtedly  has 
the  power  of  touching  our  feelings,  but  the  fentiments  (he  infpires 
are  mournful,  not  plcafurahle.  Indeed  we  arc  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  di¬ 
vine  the  ufe  of  fuch  fad  details,  as  they  prefent  us  with  no  beauty, 
and  lead  to  no  moral. ' 

Art.  29.  The  Viclim  of  Fancy  ;  a  Kovel.  By  a  Lady.  i2mo.  2  volf. 

5s.  Baldwin,  l^ndon,  1789. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  the  melancholy  effeds  produced  by  a  powerful 
and  diltempered  imagination.  It  is  drawn  from  life,  the  pithue  is 
natural,  and  the  colours  are  lively  and  affeding.  Here  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  under  the  influence  of  a  ftrong  creative  fancy,  cx- 
hautts  her  youth,  her  fpirits,  her  heart,  and  her  conftUution,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  ideas  which  (he  never  can  rcalife.  This  fata!  frenzy  is  traced 
through  a  great  variety  of  feenes  with  elegance  and  ingenuity.  The 
concluding  one,  in  which  all  the  profpedls  of  life  are  extinguilhed  by 
the  encroachments  and  obvious  termination  of  difeafe,  is  deferibed 
in  drains  of  the  mod  refined  and  elevated  fenfibility.  Tlie  death-bed 
of  Thercfa  Morven  is  not  rendered  the  centre  of  trouble  and  afflic¬ 
tion,  but  a  theatre  of  philofophy,  morality,  and  piety  to  her  friends, 
and  of  the  moft  fubftantial  triumph  to  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  her 
own  poll  (bed,  innocent,  and  well-formed  mind.  The  merit  of  a  lady 
who  can  vyrite  in  fuch  a  ftyle  as  this,  one  would  think  enough  to  atone 
for  many  foibles  of  the  fe:>^  _  _ 

Art;  30.  The  Bupil  of  Adverfity\  an  Oriental  Tab.,'  {2 mo.  2  vols^ 

*  1  5s.  fewed.  Lane.  London,  1789. 

Whatever  of  the  wonderful  and  furprifing  other  writers  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  may  have  forgotten  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes  in  per¬ 
fection.  In  thefe  enlightened  times  the  only  thing  that  can  reconcile 
us  to  fuch  extravaganza  is  the  title  of  an  Oriental  Tale.  And  the  li¬ 
terati  of  the  Eaft  are  undoubtedly  much  obliged  to  us  for  the  honour 
pf  being  made  goffips  or  fponfors  for  all  the  folly  and  nonfenfe  we 
choofe  to  bring  forth. 

Ai^t.  3 1 ,  An  Afylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  Profe  and  V %rfe,  not  in  any 
other  CollcBion.  With  fever al  Pieces  ne  ver  before  publijhed.  i2mo« 
London,  1789. 

This  volume  is  full  of  wicked’  wit,  and  may  be  called  a  monu¬ 
ment  eredted  by  one  party  to  render  the  follies  of  the  other  immortal* 
It  contains  a  gie%t  variety  of  laughable  articles,  which,  though  they 
do  bear  hard  on  fomc  refpe^ble  individuals,  are  moftly  conceived  in 
go^  humour.  In  ftiort,  it  is  a  collcCllon  of  very  entertaining  le¬ 
vities,  which  we  have  certainly  perufed  with  more  pleafure  than  we 
fiald  have  derived  from  all  the  political  pamphlets  the  good 

G  g  3  ‘  Mr* 
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Mr.  Dcbrctt  and  all  the  fubordinate  bookfellcrs  of  the  party  ever  pub* 
lifhed  or  ihall  publiih. 

Art.  32.  The  Trial  of  a  Caufe  letween  Mi/s  Mellijh^  'Plaintiffs  and 
Mifs  Ranking  Defendants  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  London^  17 89. 

This  trial,  and  the  ilTue  of  it,  have  made  much  noife,  and,  with 
multitudes  of  other  trials,  (hew  the  uncertainty  of  law,  and  the  in. 
difpcnfable  neccCity  of  fettling  the  difpofal  or  fucceffion  of  property 
in  the  moil  explicit  and  direct  manner,  as  the  leall  ambiguity  may 
become  a  fourcc  of  endlefs  litigation,  and  of  the  moll  permanent  ani. 
mofity  amongll  the  neared  relations.  ' 

Art.  33.  The  Trial  of  Mr.  Cooke ^  juniors  for  the  Crime  of  Aduittrj 
'  ^itb  Mrs.  Wolford.  8vo.  2s.  Lewis.  London,  1789. 

The  tranfaftions  upon  which  this  trial  was  inftituted  are  all  before 
the  public,  'i  hough  the  plaintiff  had  ample  damages,  it  does  not 
appear,  from  any  evidence  yet  produced,  that  the  defendant  was 
the  original  feduccr.  This  publication  is  didinguilhed  from  others 
of  the  lame  kind  by  nothing  but  a  ftyle  more  than  commonly  chatle. 
We  alfo  learn  from  it  that  the  counfel  for  the  profecution  took  fomc 
unmanly  liberties  with  the  chara^fer  and  concerns  of  the  defendant. 
And  tliefe  are  always  illiberal  in  proportion  as  redrefs  is  difficult  or 
impradlicable. 

Art.  34.  MifcellanieSs  moral  and  in/fruSlhje^  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  CoU 
levied  from  various  Authors  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools  and  the  Imfroxt- 
-  ment  of  young  Per f on  s  of  both  Sexes.  i2mo.  2S.  Phillips.  Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  more  excellent  fayings  in  any 
firailar  colleftion  than  are  crowded  together  in  this  little  volume.  It 
labours,  however,  under  two  material  difadvantages.  The  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  of  which  it  ccniills  are  not  diHinguilhed  by  the  names  of  their 
refpefUve  authors.  They  are  alfo  huddled  up  in  one  confufed  mafs, 
without  order  and  without  contents.  I  he  editor,  who,  from  her  pre¬ 
face,  we  hud  is  a  female,  apologifes  fatisfaclorily  for  the  one  defed, 
but  the  other  is  of  a  nature  to  have  been  redlified.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  fuch  a  book  will  go  through  many  editions,  and  thefe  improve¬ 
ments  would  certainly  facilitate  its  fale.^ 

Art.  35.  The  Adventures  of  Chriftopher  Curious  \  in  a  Series  cf 
Rambles s  amorous  and  enters ainingt,  By  a  modern  Rambler m  i2roo* 
2s.  6d.  Kandal.  London,  17 89. 

This  is  a  publication  that  would  difgrace  the  police  of  any  civilifcd 
country  on  earth.  The  mind  who  could  rake  together  from  brothels 
fuch  a  naufeous  colledlion  of  filth,  muft  be  yet  more  depraved  than 
even  the  mifereant  he  w'ould  dcicribe.  Here;  however,  the  garb  of 
vice  is  not  attractive.  The  painter  no  doubt  wifiied  to  render  her 
charming,  but  Ihc  appears  in  her  own  likenefs,  ugly,  vulgar,  and 
deteltablc. 
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Art.  40.  Blenheim  lodges  a  Novel.  '  iirc^o.  2  vols,  53.  fcwcd 

Lane.  London,  1789. 

*■ 

The  plot  developed,  in  thefe  volumes  is  the  common  one  of  love, 
in  which  the  lovers,  after  a  world  of  anxieties  and  difappointmentsi 
are  married  and  made  happy.  The  work  is  cpmpofed  of  letters  ainona 
various  correfpondents,  which  are  written  in  a  Ayle  of  peculiar  flip, 
pancy  and  humour.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  verbofe  epilllcs,  which 
fay  much  about  nothing,  arc,  from  their  (jprightlincfs  and  vivacity, 
'<iiverting  enough.  But  the  fame  gaiety  and  prattle  eternall)  recur- 
ilngl  without  any  thing  charad'teriAic  prefenting  itfelf  to  intereA  and 
rivet  the  attention,  this  uniformity  becomes  ultimately  fo  tlrcfome, 
that  it  is  difhcult  to  read  the  book  to  the  end. 

Akt.  41.  Gallic  Liberty^  a  Poem.  Occajiomd  by  the  Revolution  in 
fraiue.  410.  is.  Dilly.  London,  1789. 

This  poem,  which  is  in  blank  verfe,  appears  to  be  the  produsflion 
•of  fome  juvenile  votary  of  the  mufes.  The  authors  defign  is  to  ce- 
lebrate  the  fpirit  of*  liberty,  fo  confpicuous  at  prefent  in  hrarce. 
Though  the  probable  refult  of  fuch  a  revolutiort  be  a  fubjedi  more 
fit  for  political  fpeculation  than  for  poetry,  yet  this  adventurous  bard 
hefitates  not  to  affirm  that  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  Great- 
*  Britain,  even  In  a  commercial  point  of  view.  We  only  wiAi  that  a 
prcdiftlon  fo  pleafing  may  be  verified. 

Art.  42.  Epifile  in  Verfe  to  his  Mofl  Serene  Highnefs  the  l)uke  of  Or- 
‘  ‘  -  leuns.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Walter.  Lpndon,  1789. 

.The  author  of  this  epiAlc  addrefics  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  a  flrain 
of  panegyrical  congmulalion  on  the  love  of  Kis  country  and  of  free- 
’dom,  his  munificent  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  his  pa. 
temal  affedlioii,  and  the’focial  virtues,  which  are  all  reprefen  ted  as 
cdnccntrcd  in  the  charadlef  of  his  ferene  highnefs;  The  epiAlc  is  nc; 
deAitafe  of  fentlment,‘and'is  written  in  middling  poetry.* 

Art.  43«  ^he  If  and ^  St.  Marguerite  ;  an  Opera  in  T'v:o  Jids,  ar.i 
*  at  the  neatre-Rcjyali  Drury  Lane  i  1 3  Nov.  1 789.  8^6. 

IS.  Debreit.*  London,  1789. 

This  opera  is  founded  upon  the  Aory  of  the  man  in  the  iron  malk, 
who  was  at  fir  A  confined  in.  the  ifle  of  St.  Marguerite.  The  appro- 
bation  with  which  the  piece  has  been  received  on  the  Aage  is  its  bell 
[cikpmiuin.  The  author  has  very  properly  endeavoured  to  avoid 
cvciy  appearance  bf  difrefpedl  towards  a  foreign  country  f  and. we 
^underAand  that  a  few  paibges,  in  which  an  indelicacy  ^of  that 
Cure  had  been  admitted,  were  proferibed  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 
The  opera,  in  its  prefent  Aate,  therefore,  is  happily  calculated^ 
afford  entertainment,  without*  any  infinuation  that  can  be  conAi 
into  national  offence. 
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Art*  44,  Andri^ii  Nf'W  London  DireHcry^  lAc.  f  r  the  rear  1789* 
8vo.  2s.6d.  fcwed.  ^  Andrews  and  Son.  London,  1789. 

This  is  the  moft  complete  dire^lory  of  the  kind  of  all  wc  have  hi¬ 
therto  known. '  The  full  title-p?ige,  which  wc  find  too  longto  tran- 
ifcribe,  'exprefies  fufHcicntly  its  nature  and  contents ;  fo  we  have'only 
"^to  bbferve'  that  it  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  to  the  manufafturlng 
and  tradii^g  part  of  the  community.  ^  i 

Art.  45.  P^enc?^  of  the  Statute  pafed  in  the  43//  Year  of  Elizabeth 
concerning  the  Employment  and  Relief  of  the  Poor  ;  fijuith  Propojah  for 
enforcing  it.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dcbrett.  London,  1789. 

Opr  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  aft  of  Elizabeth,  mentioned  in 
the  title,  is  of  itfelf  fufficlent  for  regulating  whatever  refers  to  the 
poor.  He  points  out  the  great  outlines  of  this  wife  fyftem,  and  (hewf 
In  what  particulars  its  utility  chiefly  confifts.  *  To  this  delineadon  is 
annexed  the  (kclcton  of  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  praftice  of  a  code  of 
laws  fo  well  qualified  for  anfwering  their  end.  The  pamphlet.is  de¬ 
cently  written,  and  well  merits  the  perufal  of  all  concerned  in  paro¬ 
chial  bufinefs.  .  /  ’ 

Art.  46.  Yhe  La^  of  Dijlrejf  s  for  Rent.  By  T,  JVo'duoard,  Middle^ 
Temple.  i2mo.  is.  Hughs.  London, 

Every  member  of  the  community  is  concerned  in  underflanding 
thoroughly  the  law  of  dillrefles  for  rent.  Mr.Woodward  has  treated 
(he  fubjeft  in  a  clear  and  praftical  m^ner.  This  pamphlet,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  prove  generally  ufeful ;  but  is  particularly  calculated  for 
the  inftruftioii  of  fiewards,  landlords,  and  tenants,  who  cannot  but 
derive  much  neceff^ry  information  from  perufing  it. 

Art .  47.  ^he  Royal  Tour  to  U^eymoUth  and  Places  adjacent ^  in  the  Year 
Cbmniunic at ed  hy  the  Brace  of  JVhite  Greyhounds.  8vo.  as. 
Ridgeway.  London,  1789. 

* ,  One.  of  thofe  fquibs  which  the  ready  pen  of  the  garreteer  pro¬ 
duces  on  all  occafxons,  and  which  fputler  for  a  moment,  -iunk 
and  die. 

’  Ap T.  4.8.  A  Poem  in  Hudilraftic  Yerfe ;  ix)lth  an  explanatory  Preface 
addrejfed  to  the  NohiUty^  Gentry ,  and  other s^  curious  in  their  Car • 
riages,  i^c.  8vo.  is.  Dickie,  London,  1789. 

Some  coachmakcr,  angry  ^t  the  fuccefs  of  Mr*  H - ^,  has  laid 

afidc  his  own  tools,  and  taken  up  the  pen,  which  he  knows  not  how 
toT  handle.  Of  the  merits  of  the  fubjeft  in  difputc  between  tbefir 
brothers  of  the  trade  wc  arc  not  competent  to  decide ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  merit  of  the  performance,  we  have  no  fcruple  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  it  has  none;  and  we  adyife  the  author^  almoil  in  hfs  own 
words, 

.  I  *  his  pen  to  drop; 

Co,  coachmaker,  ar.d  mind  thy  fbo^.’ 
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Aar.  49*  Eliza  Beaumont  and  Harriot  OJborne\  cr  the  Child  of 
Doubt*  Written  by  Indiana  Brooks*  2  vols.  7s.  Robinfon.  Lon- 
.  don,  1789.  *  ^ 

This  is  literally  a  long  (lory.  The  beginning  is  gloomy,  fierce, 
leading,’  and  repulfivc  ;  but  after  wandering  through  many  an  infiplj 
feene,  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  brings  all  to  rights.  The  language 
is  every  where  eafy  and  flowing,  and  Indiana  Brooks,  for  aught  vve 
know,  may  have  the  knack  of  faying  pretty  things  in  a  pretty  manner, 
hut  nature  has  not  blefled  her  with  the  faculty  of  writing  to  the  heart; 
and  of  all  things  natural  or  unnatural,  a  novel  without  interell  is  at 
once  the  molt  taftelefs  and  the  moll  ufelefs. 

Art.  50.  A  NenJo  Sylph  \  cr  Guardian  Angel*  A  Story*  2S.  6d. 

Lane.  London,  1789. 

Here  a  fcheme  is  difclofed  which  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  fafhion 
devifed  and  executed,  for  fecuring  the.  alFeclions  and  fidelity  of  the 
man  whom  fhc  had  fcleded  from  her  infancy  for  a  hufband.  The 
^various  events  which  take  place  in  the  evolution  of  her  purpofe,  as 
the  reader  will  find,  arc  abundantly  romantic  and  incredible  ;  and  yet 
the  reader  who  can  dip  into  the  Itory,  and  relinquifli  it  before  it  is 
finiflied,  cannot  poflefs  any  great  Ihare  of  either  tafte  or  curiofity. 
The  narrative  is  fimplc  and  engaging,  and  the  moral  is  fuch  as  renders 
it  proper  for  the  perufal  of  youth.  It  is,  that  a  real  attachment  to  an 
amiable  and  worthy  woman  is  the  fureft  guardian  a  young  man  can 
kavc  to  defend  him  from  every  vice,  and  to  preferve  him  from  every 
levity. 

Art.  51.  An  Important  Narrative  of  Falls,  in  anfwer  to  the  erroneou^ 
Statement  given  by  Dr*  Withers  in  his  pamphlet  of  Alfred,  l^c*  In  a 
Utter  to  the publijher*  8vo.  2S.  Ridgway.  ijondon,  1789. 

The  fadts  here  flated,  and  the  ilTue  of  them,  are  now  before  the 
publick.  The  writer  difeovers  great  candour,  fincerity,  and  liber  ility 
of  mind.  We  truft,  the  Reverend  Dodtor  to  w'hom  they  refer  will 
draw  inftruflion  and  improvement  from  the  confequences  of  the  trou« 
bles  in  which  his  temerity  hath  involved  him  ;  and  that  his  fufFerings 
from  the  derdidtion  of  profeffional  purfuits  may  operate  as  a  warning 
to  fuch  of  his  brethren  as  may  unfortunately  be  the  dupes  of  fimllar 
propenfities. 

'  DIVINITY. 

f  ’  •  - 

Art.  ^2.  A  Blow  at  the  Root  of  pretended  Cal<vinifm\  or  real 
Antinomianifm*  Jnfeiseral  Letters  to  a  Friend*  By  John  Hampjon* 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

Thefe  letters  arc  intended  to  diferedit  and  reprehend  the  fentiments 
of  the  people  called  Methodifts,  which  it  feems  are  propagated  with 
zeal  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge  Wells.-  The  fadt  is,  the  author 
feems  adifciple  of  thofefedlarians  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Rational  Chrillians,**  and  is  evidently  angry  that  his 
opinions,  ftated  in  a  former  publication,  have  not  met  from  the  pious 
in  his  neighbourhood  w  ith  a  better  reception.  We  know  well  what  it 
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Is  to  Hand  the  brunt  of  an  author  incenfed  by  inattention  to  Ms  morit.' 
He  IS  the  moil  implacable  bigot  on  earth,  and  challenges  more  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  than  any  Pope  that  ever  filled  the  papal  throne.  To 
John  Hdmpfon  we  owe  no  difrefpeft,  and  mean  no  incivility,  but  are 
forry  to  find  him  mifprnding  his  time  in  a  controverfy  very  little  in'-' 
terdling  to  any  readers,  and'in  which  he  is  certainly  not  qualified  to 
Ihine.  His  letters  are  replete  with  an  affedation  of  wit  and  farcafimp 
but  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  they  difeover  more  deplorable  ilupidity 
or  petiilent  tciperity  Rude  and  vulgar  fentiments,  conveyed  in  lan¬ 
guage  loofe  and  clumfy,  is  the  juftell  idea  we  can  give  of  his  cornpo-* 
fition.  He  has  addrefs  enough  to  put  himfeif  out  of  humour,  but  bjr 
no  means  to  irritate  his  opponents,  and  to  appear  abundantly  virulent 
without  rendering  them  ridiculous.  In  truth,  we  are  not  much  en¬ 
tertained  by  feeing  the  failures  or  peculiarities  of  religious  people  ex- 
pofed,  even  when  done  with  pleafantry,  as  it  is  now  but  too  much  the 
faihion  to  treat  every  thing  fericus  with  derifion  ;  but  v/e  are  alway* 
happy  to  find  dulnefs  on  that  fide  which  favours  mod  of  liberdnifm 
and  infidelity. 

Art.  53 .  Oh/ervaftons  upon  the  Liturgy t  'with  a  propofal  for  its  Reform 
uponths  principles  of  Chrijiiamtyy  as  profefed  and  taught  hy  the  Church 
of  England  y  By  a  Layman:  late  an  Under  Secretary  of  State* 

2S.  Debrett.  London,  1789. 

This  reformer  fets  out  with  a  great  many  apologies  for  interfering 
in  an  argument  which  he  thinks  rather  in  the  clerical  than  political 
province.  His  fituation,  however,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  making 
him  more  connserfant  <voith  the  ways  rf  men^  will  enable  him  better  to  de^ 
melopc  the  mazes  of  celeJUal  and  infernal  polity  than  the  mojl  fludious  and 
contemplative  voay  of  Ife  could  have  dene.  Such  is  the  account  he 
gives  of  himfeif,  and. lu^  are  the  pretenfions  upon  which  he  comes 
forward  to  rectify  all  the  errors  in  our  religious  eliablifliment,  and  re¬ 
novate  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  fabi  ic.  Enough  in  all  confciencc ! 
Katerfelto,  with  all  the  charms  of  his  black  cat,  could  hardly  ha^ 
promifed  more,  or  done  lefs ! 

Art*  54.  A  Specimen  of  Sermons  and  Prayers  of  a  late  Divine^  fat 
the  ufe  of  the  young.  By  Edvsard  Hall.  2s.  Johnfon.  London^ 
1789. 

Of  the  mattter  of  thefe  fermons  too  much  commendation*  cannot 
be  given.  They  difeover  both  vigour  ofunderitanding  and  brilliancy 
of  fancy.  If  they  are  any  where  defective,  it  is  rather  rin  talle  than 
genius ;  and  we  fomeiimes  think  the  conclufion  cold,  when  co^ared 
with  the  animation  which  glows  through  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
compofition*  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  the  prayers  ap¬ 
pended,  we  conceive  no  fpecimens  fo  proper  to  be  put  into. the  hands 
of  youth  as  thofe  of  the  church.  The  publication,  hcTwever,  is  caU 
culated  to  do  good,  and  may  therefore  be  of  ufe  both  to  young  and 
old*  • 
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Art.  55.  j1  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  Teft^  as  oh- 

jetted  to  in  a  pamphlet  by  bis  Lordjhip.  8vo.  is,  kivington. 

London,  1789. 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  a  ftrong  opppncnt  of  the  DifTcnters. 
vhom  he  feems  to  regard  as  a  body  of  men  dangerous,  at  Icalt,  if  not 
inimical,  to  the  public  peace  and  fecurity.  He  makes  a  variety  of 
acute  obfervations  on  the  pamphlet  recommended  by  Earl  Stanhope; 
but  appears,  on  die  whole,  to  be  more  influenced  by  a  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  eflabliflied  church,  than  by  the  pure  fuggeflions  of 
candid  and  liberal  fentlment. 

Art,  j6.  LevV s  Difconrfe  to  the  Nation  of  the  JeVos,  8vo.  No 
publilher’s  name.  London.  1789. 

The  author  of  this  performance  is  neither  deficient  in  learning, 
aeal,  nor  indullry.  We  copld  wifli,  however,  he  were  a  little  ki's 
rapid  in  his  ilyle,  that  he  might  be  fomewhat  more  intelligible.  If 
we  Reviewers,  who  arc  Chriitians,  cannot  always  follow  hipi,  how 
can  we  expect  the  uninformed  Ifraelites  to  be  equal  to  luch  rapid 
marches  a.'  the  following,  without  a  breathing  place  ? 

*  Jfaiah,  who  in  eminence  is  flyled  the  Great  Prophet,  in  thefc 
icriptures  gives  the  diilin^Hon  of  perfonsin  the  Godhead,  the  imme¬ 
diate  government  of  the  church,  or  new  covenant  under  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  the  authority  and  executive  power  of  the  keys  committed 
to  Peter  by  Chrifl,  to  preferve  rulx)rJinapon  in  the  new  law,  as  the 
fupreme  chair  of  Mofes  referred,  to  by  Lhrlft,  governed  (as  its  type) 
in  the  old  or  firft  covenant.  Mofes’s  remained  cpnfpicqous  upwards 
of  fourteen  centuries,  until  the  eftablifhqicnt  of  Peter’s  \  and  which 
being  cre£ted  by  him  in  Rome,  then  the  capital  of  the  world,  (where 
be  made  his  exit  by  martyrdom,  under  die  emperor  Ntfo  in  fixty- 
£we,  and  XIJ.  of  Nero,  after  preliding  in  that  See  twenty- ^ve  years, 
and  w'herc  his  body  is  enfhrintd)  have  difplayed  its  rays  un^et  the 
reign  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  .popes  in  fuccefiion  to  Pius  Vl.  his  pn  - 
fient  Holinefs ;  a  term  upwards  of  feventeen  centuries,  and  convincing 
memento  to  thofe  of  my  nation,  who  wear  the  depauperate  livery  of 
the  Sadducecs,  that  they  have  erred  with  the  fool  in  the  Pfalm,  and 
that  Chrift  the  MefTiah  reigns  in  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  according  to  thtt 
teftimony  of  both  fenptores,  and  as  was  advertifed^by  Ifaiah,  by  a  new 
name,  which  we  are  not  ignorant  is  Chriitian ;  as  we  are  alfo  lenli- 
hie,  that/  according  to  the  original  promife  to  our  fathers,  Abraham, 
Ifaac,  andjacob,  confirmed  by  our  whole  feriptu  res,  that  in  our  Mef- 
iiah  all  nations  ihould  be  blefied,  and  at  the  fall  of  our  iirfl  parents,  he 
was  promifed  ;  and  as  our  Pfalmiil  obferves,  to  offer  the  conciliatory 
propitiation  a  facrifice  of  redemption  to  efface  the  fentence  of  eternal 
reprobation  pall  on  man  ;  wherefore  a  general  amneffy  to  all  nations, 
by  virtue  of  our  Meifiah's  death,  is  now  offered,  and  as  our  feriptures 
afirm,  he  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  particularizing  neither 
JevVs  nor  Gentiles.”  ... 

Perhaps’  fome  of  our  readers  may  inform  us  .what  fe£l  of  ChrilluiRA 
(ius  new  coo  vert  has  attached  himlelf  to. 
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Art.  57#  Atttntion  to  little  ones  recommended^  ist  a  Sermon  f  reached  m 

Salter^ I  Halit  April  ^d^  *7^9»  the  Correffondint  Board  in  Lon* 

don  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chrifiian  Knowledge  in 

the  Highlands  and  IJIands.  By  Henry  Hunter^  D.  D.  Publijhed  ai 

the  requeft  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Cor  ref  pendent  Board  in  Loudon* 

Strahan.  London,  1789. 

There  is  much  good  feoie,  animation,  and  benevolence,  In  this  com* 
portion,  and  as  much  novelty  at  the  fubjeft  would  admit. 


,  For  the  ENGLISH  REFIEJV. 

NATIONAL  affairs 
For  DECEMBER*,  ^7^9* 

The  patriotifm  of  the  Belgic  nation  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  now  triumphant.  Even  if  they  had  not  obtained  fuch 
important  advantages  by  vidtories  in  the  field,  and  the  polTeflioni 
of  the  capital  of  Brabant,  with  Ghent,  Bruges,  Mecklin,  and 
other  cities — if  they  had  only  been  able  to  make  head  againft  their 
enemies,  and  prevent  their  capture  or  their  excifion,  by  retreat¬ 
ing,  according  to  circumftances,  from  one  place  to  another,*  and 
training  themfelves  to  war  by  fkirmilhes  in  the  field — even  in  this 
cafe  there  would  have  been  ample  ground  for  prediding  final 
fuccefs,  for  the  fpell  by  which  the  authority  and  name  of  kingly 
power  keep  the  people  in  fubjedion  would  thereby  have  been 
broken :  it  would  have  appeared  evident  that  a  general  combi¬ 
nation,  and  the  advantages  arifing  from  the»poffefli6n  of  the 
country,  would  carry  dj,  where  even  a  partial  combination,  and 
a  circumferibed  territory,  carried  fo  much  :  the  hopes  of  the 
people  'would  have  correfponded  to  their  wifties  to  join  the  pa- 
I  triot  band,  not  to  be  cruflied  by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  emperor^ 
i  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  fafeft  as  well  as  the  noblefl  con- 

1  diid.  Foreign  nations,  convinced  that  the  brave  Flemings  were 

able  to  make  a  fuccefsful  ftand,  w^bulJ  have  afforded  ailiftance, 
firft  privately,  and  then  openly ;  and,  fooner  or  later,  even  the 
Fabian  mode  of  contefl:,  in  Belgium  as  in  America,  muft  have 
led  to  the  confirmation. and  folid  eflablifhment  of  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  liberty :  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  fpirit  that  animates  the 
defeendants  of  the  Belgse  was  not  to  be  confined  within  that  line 
of  cohduA  which  a  lefs  daring  and  hardy  race  of  men  might,  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  have  adopted.  They  regarded  the  nume¬ 
rous  titles  and  armorial  bearings  of  Jofeph  II.  with  contempt ; 
and  the  numbers,  the  difeipline,  and.  the  arms  of  his  treibps,  with¬ 
out  fear.  They  did  not  long  decline,,  but  courted  a,  con^ic^ 
German  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  of  venal  commanders, 
‘  .  "  give 
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give  a  loofe  to  die  havoc  of  war,  inftigated  by  the  hope  of  plfen^ 
derand  the  thirft  of  blood.  The  enormitios  that  enfueJ  in^ 
flamed  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  fpirit  of  juftke,  into  uncofi. 

Suerable  and  irrcfiftible  revenge.  At  Tournhout,  at  Ghent,  at 
irufldf,  the  Flemifh  peafants  and  citizens  ruflied  fearlefs  into 
the  very  throat  of  war,  fprung  on  the  cannon  pointed  to  their 
hearts,  turned  them  againft  their  enemies,  and  boldly  converted 
the  engines  of  flavery  into  inftruments  of  freedom.  Thus,  for 
the  confbLtion  of  humanity,  we  find  the  higheft  fpirit  moft 
determined  courage  where  we  would  wifli  to  find  them  : — not  on 
the  fide  of  tyranny,  and  the  fervice  of  the  fordid  and  lavage  pal- 
fions,  but  in  the  interefts,  and  under , the  ftandard  of  jufticc. 

•  As  defpots,  in  the  glorious  conduit  of  the  Flemifh  patriots, 
have  a  confpicuous  inftance  of  the  power  of  combination  over  a 
reverence  for  eftablilhed  governments,  fo  military  chiefs  are 
thereby  taught,  .that  the  parade  of  difeipline,  and  all  the  pomp 
amd  apparatus  of  war,  are  of  little  avail  when  they  are  encoun- 
tered  by  fuperior  numbers  and  equal  courage.  In  the  tumult 
and  confufton  of  a  fpirited  attack  all  the  formalities  of  the  adjutant 
and  drill-firjeant  are  forgotten ;  undifeiplined  troops,  united  and 
impelled  by  fome  ftrong  and  common  paflion,  makes  as  yigorous 
an  oafet  as  veteran  armies.  The  influence  and  the  advantage 
of  diicipline  are  befl  difplayed  in  rallying  after  difconifiiures,  and 
in  making  a- ruccefsful  retreat. 

THE  BELCIC  NATION. 

*  After  fo  great  and  decifivc  fuccclTes,  and  the  march  of  the 
Pruffians  in  fo  great  force  to^the  confines  of  the  Netlierlands,a 
flep  which  they  Cannot  be  at  any  lofs  in  what  manner  to  interpret, 
may  place  the  executive  government  in  whatever  hands  they 
pleaic.  From  cdurtefy,  they  may  permit  the  crown  to.  reft  on 
the  unfettled  and  cver-feheming  head  of  Jofeph  ;  or,  in  imitation 
cf  the  States  of  America,  they  may  form  themfelves  into  a  Ge¬ 
neral  AlTembly  or  Congrefs,  and,  from  time  to  time,  entruft  the 
fword  and  feeptre  to  an  eledive  prefident  and  council :  in  the 
mean  time,  the  chief  dire<ftion  of  affairs  would  be  lefs  fafe  in  the 
liandsof  his  Imperial  Majefty,  than  in  thofe  of  Henry^Vandir^ 
moot.  This  man,  at  once  the  Wajhington  and  the  Franklin  of 
the  Netherlands,  unites  a  high  fpirit  of  liberty  and  jufticc  with  a 
natural  fagacity,  a  philofophical  genius,  and  a  learned  and  liberal 
education :  ^though  defeended  of  a  noble  family,  his  merit,  not 
his  birth  or  fortune,  has  rendered  him  confpicuous,  and  raifed  him 
to  Ae  proudeft  eminence  on  which  any  mortal  can  be  placed— 
Ae  oflicc  of  Di<9:ator,  conferred  in  times  of  trouble,  by  the  conli- 
dnuDe  of  countrymen. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

It  redounds  to  the  glory  of  letters  that  it  was  by  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  learning  that  revolutions  favourable  to  the  caufc  of  hu- 
manity.and  freedom  have  been  effecUd  in  America,  .in  France, 
and  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Though  the  minds  of  men,  in 
all  thofe  countries,  were  prepared  by  a  long  train  of  caufes  for 
the  happy  changes  to  which  we  allude,  thefe  changes  were 
not  brought  about  by  accident,  but  delign ;  not  by  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  circumdanccs,  but  by  conjuntSlurcs  wifely  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  number  of  particulars  combined  into  one  hanno* 
nious  fyftem  of  operation.  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  emancipation 
of  North- America  in  view  when,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  he  con¬ 
tended  fo  warmly,  in  writing  as  well  as  in.converfation,  for  the 
expulfion  of  the  French  from  Canada,  and  the  arrondiffementy  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  of  the  Britiih  empire.  1  he  Earl  of 
Winchelfea  (as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  froni 
undoubted  authority),  a  member. of  the  cabinet  council  at  the 
time  of  the  paciheation  juft  mentioned,  counfelled  the  minifter 
to  accept,  inftead  of  Canada,  certain  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies 
which  were  offered  by  the'French,  as  the  price  of  peace.  Thd'c, 

'  faid  his  lordlhip,  ‘  will  be  of  more  fervice  to  a  nation  that  refts 
‘  its  profperity  and  grandeur,  not  on  conqueft  but  commerce, 

‘  than  the  largeft  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  inland  country.* 
Bu^,  befides  this  circumftance,  hejuftly  obferved  ‘  that  it  was 
‘  chiefly  the  dread  of  the  French  on  their  back  fettlements,  or 
‘  weftern  and  northern  frontier,  that  retained  our  colonifts  in 
‘  dependence  and  fubje<ftion  to  the  mother-country.’  Lord  Bute, 
however,  with. the  approbatiot^  of  a  majority  in  the  cabincu 
council,  adopted  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Franklin  refpedting  the  aron* 
d^Jfement  of  .  the  empire. 

The  dread  of  the  French  being  removed,  Dr.  Tranklin  next 
applied  himfelf  to  form  a  combination  and  ftricl  connexion  among 
the  American  States,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  poft-oflices. .  The 
diflatisfadliops  confequent  on  the  ftamp-a(ft  were. improved  by 
the  Dodlor  and  Mefirs.  Adams,  Laurens,  Jay,  &c.  into  non-im¬ 
portation  agreements,  a  communication  of  lentiments  j  and  an 
unity  of  ddlgn  and  a6lion  was  eftablilhed  by  thofe  enlightened 
minds  over  the  whole  of  Nofth-Amcrica. 

In  France,  in  like  manner,  a  correfpondence  was 'Carried  on 
among  committees  of  fecrccy,  chofen  in  all  the  greats  cities  and 
towns,  that  united  the  people  in  their  views,  and  gave  a  degree 
of  fyftem  to  their  coirduil. 

In  the  low  countries  too  it  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  patriots 
to  form  a  concert  of  inclination  and  acUoh  among  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  And  they  have  with  Lingular  addrefe  .cou^iuedfiaKhc 
caufe  of  freedom,  what  are  leldom  found  in  conjuncliqn,  the 
mart  Catholic  fuperftition,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  philofo- 
phy,  ^d  a  juft  fenfe  of  thq  natural  rights  of  mankind. 

FRANCE^ 
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FRANCE. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Wc  (HalK  for  tfic  prefent,  only  obfervc  that  matters  arc  con* 

dudled  in  France,  and  a  reform  of  government  advarices  as 
well  as  could  poflibly  be  expedled.  Tne  Icgiflature,  proceeding 
on  the  firm  but  great  principles  of  moral  and  jwlitical  wifdom^ 
have  admitted  the  Corficans  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  citizens,  and  on  all  occafions  difplay  a  fpirit 
of  moderation  and  juftice.  7'heir  refolution  to  double  the  pay 
of  the  army,  and  to  make  government  refponfible  to  the  public 
Creditors  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  are  mafterly 
llrokes  of  policy.  The  patriotic  donations,  though  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  liberal,  are  yjet  inadequate  to  the  grand  objeft  of  reltoring 
order  to  the  finances.  But  order  will  foon  fpring  from  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  public  adminiftration^  if  it  proceeds  as  it  has  begun, 
and  the  immenfe  refources  of  France  are  called  forth  into  opera¬ 
tion  by  able  ftatefmen; 

THE  SUCCESSES  OF 

The  combined  imperial  armies  againft  the  Turks  only  ferve  to 
awaken  the  jealoufy  and  the  hoftility  of  Europe  againft  powers 
feparately  formidable,  but  in  conjunction  alarming.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  emperor  will  be'difpofed  to  liften  to  any  tolerable 
terms  of  accommodation  with  his  Mahommedan  enemy,  in  order 
to  be  at  liberty  to  bring  his  armies  in  the  fpring  to  aCt  againft 
his  Catholic  opponents. 


OREAT-ERITAIN, 

From  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents,  ftouriflies  greatly;  and,  to 
add  to  the  public  profperity  and  fatisfedlion,  a  cordial  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  harmony,  it  is  faia,  has  begun  to  take  place  between  the 
fovereign  and  the  heir-apparent.  If  this  aufpicious  commence¬ 
ment  of  friendfliip  and  confidence  be  rhatured  into  ftability,  cer^ 
tain  lacrifices  perhaps  muft  be  made,  which,  though  it  would  be 
indelicate  to  fpecify,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture^ 


fiRR  ATA  in  our  former  Number  for  NovEMtER* 

Page  341,  dele  the  word  Concludtd  prefixed  to  Art.  V. 

344,  in  the  note,  for  Monte/quieu  read  Roullcau 
34J,  in  the  note,  dele  Roujfeau 
Hoc  2i»  for  ca/es  read  gafes 
357,  5,  for  dtftant  read  diftinft. 

3589  16,  for fiature  read  flru£l«re« 


^  Communications  for  The  English  Review  an  riquefed  to 
hi  font  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcct-ftreet,  London;  Sub^ 

/eribert  for  this  Moutbij  Psrformance  are  ref^e&fullj  dejired  to  give  in 

their  Hornes^  . 


